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TESTIMONIAL DINNER TO HOWARD ATWOOD KELLY ON 
HIS SEVENTY-FIFTH BIRTHDAY 


Monpay, FEBRUARY 20, 1933 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Maryland 
INVOCATION 
Ricut Rev. Epwarp F. HELFENSTEIN, D.D., Bishop of Maryland. 


SPEAKERS 


His EXcELLENCY, ALBERT C. RITCHIE, Governor of Maryland. 

HONORABLE Howarp W. Jackson, Mayor of Baltimore. 

Dr. JosepH S. AMES, President of Johns Hopkins University. 

Mr. Max BROEDEL, Director of Art as Applied to Medicine, Johns 
Hopkins Medical School. 

Dr. ABRAHAM FLEXNER, Director of Institute for Advanced Study, 
New York. 

Dr. WALTER W. CuHripMAN, Emeritus Professor of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology, McGill University, Montreal. 

Dr. WiiiiAM H. WE cH, “Dean of American Medicine.” 

Dr. Howarp A. KELLY, Our Beloved Chief. 

Dr. THomas S. CULLEN, Toastmaster, Professor of Gynecology, Johns 
Hopkins Medical School. 


A testimonial dinner was given to Dr. Howard Atwood Kelly of 
Baltimore, Maryland, on the occasion of his seventy-fifth birthday, 
Monday evening, February 20, 1933, at the Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, Maryland, the invitations being sent by: Joseph S. Ames, 
William H. Welch, Dean Lewis, J. M. T. Finney, Guy L. Hunner, 
Curtis F. Burnam, Edward H. Richardson, DeWitt B. Casler, Emil 
Novak, George Walker, Grant E. Ward, and Thomas S. Cullen. 

The dinner committee was composed of Drs. Leo Brady, Houston 
S. Everett, J. Mason Hundley, Jr., William Neill, Richard W. 
TeLinde, Cecil Vest, Lawrence R. Wharton, and Grant E. Ward, 
Chairman. 
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Seated at the Speakers’ Table (from right to left) were: Dr. George 
Gray Ward, Dr. John J. Abel, Dr. George W. Kosmak, Dr. Guy L. 
Hunner, Dr. George Gellhorn, Dr. Winford H. Smith, Dr. Joel T. 
Boone, Dr. J. M. T. Finney, Mr. Max Broedel, Dr. Abraham Flexner, 
Dr. Howard A. Kelly, Dr. Thomas S. Cullen (center), President 
Joseph Ames, Mayor Howard Jackson, Bishop Edward F. Helfenstein, 
Dr. W. W. Chipman, Senator Phillips L. Goldsborough, Dr. Dean 
Lewis, Dr. Lewellys F. Barker, Dr. William H. Howell, Dr. Arthur 
H. Curtis, Dr. Grant E. Ward. 

Those unable to be present and occupy their places at the Speakers’ 
Table were the Honorable Albert C. Ritchie, Governor of Maryland, 
Surgeon-General Hugh S. Cumming, Dr. William H. Welch, Mr. 
William C. Bruce, Judge Henry D. Harlan, and Mr. Daniel Willard. 

The entire program was broadcast over station WCBM, through 
the courtesy of Mr. John Elmer, as a tribute to Doctor Kelly. 


Dr. THomas S. CULLEN: We have a long way to travel tonight; 
we have seventy-five years to cover. The first speaker this evening 
was to have been His Excellency, Governor Ritchie of Maryland. 
Governor Ritchie did his best to be present, but unfortunately he 
could not be with us. 

When I think of Governor Ritchie I always think of another man, 
Senator Goldsborough, who at one time was our Governor and a man 
of whom we are very proud. These two names are inseparably linked 
with the betterment of health conditions in Maryland. 

When Senator Phillips Lee Goldsborough was in the gubernatorial 
office he created the necessary machinery whereby full-time health 
officers might be appointed in each of the counties. This was a most 
important advance in the handling of state and county health 
matters. It was the late Dr. Brice W. Goldsborough of Cambridge 
Maryland, who pointed out to his brother, the Governor, the value of 
this legislation. It was an epoch-making advance. 

Dr. Goldsborough, by-the-way, was one of Dr. Kelly’s closest 
friends, and it was Dr. Kelly who operated upon him when he became 
desperately ill in the Canadian woods. 

I had a telegram from Governor Ritchie this afternoon which tells 
why he has been detained: 
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Western Union Telegram 
1933, Feb. 20. 1:22 P.M. 
“Dr. Thomas S. Cullen 


20 East Eager Street. 
“T had hoped until this morning that I would be able to come to Baltimore 


tonight in order to attend the dinner of Dr. Howard A. Kelly. Circumstances 
however have arisen which make it impossible for me to leave Annapolis long 
enough to make the trip to Baltimore and return. I will appreciate it if you will 
assure Dr. Kelly that my unavoidable absence is genuinely disappointing to me. 
I wanted to express to him personally the admiration and affection I have always 
felt for him. It is with the greatest regret that I can not join with his hosts of 
other friends in paying deserved tribute tonight to one of the world’s great sur- 


geons and outstanding citizens. 
“Albert C. Ritchie, 


Governor.” 


During Governor Ritchie’s long administration he has backed up 
the State Department of Health in every possible way, and I am glad 
to say that today nearly every county in the state has a full-time health 
officer. We of the medical profession owe a deep debt of gratitude 
to Governor Ritchie for the whole-hearted way in which he has ever 


supported the medical profession in its endeavors to provide better 
and better treatment for the sick of Maryland. I thought it was 
only just that you should know what Governor Ritchie has done in 
backing up the State Board of Health of which I happen to be a 
member, and I regret exceedingly that Governor Ritchie could not be 
here on-this occasion. 


We have another friend, however, of the medical profession who is 
present tonight. It has been my good fortune to come in frequent 
contact with Mayor Jackson and the more I see of him the more I am 
amazed at the wonderful grasp he has of the manifold intricacies of the 
city government. 

A few of you may be familiar with an amusing incident that occurred 
during the last Mayoralty campaign. I was asked to broadcast for 
Walter Graham and, incidentally, for Howard Jackson. I gladly did 
so and next morning when I went to the Johns Hopkins Hospital 
nearly every one I met was laughing. Every one said, “We heard 
you last night. Did you hear what happened when you had finished 
broadcasting?” I said, “Yes; but I paid no attention to it.” “The 
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announcer said, ‘You have just listened to Dr. Cullen. We will now 
return you to the main station and the first number will be Walking 
the Baby Back Home.’”’ I have still to find out who was the baby— 
Howard Jackson or Walter Graham. 

His Honor, Mayor Jackson, has long realized that there is no such 
thing as democratic medicine or republican medicine; he further 
realizes that the day has passed when any physician without a long 
and special training can safely guide the health measures for the 
citizens of Baltimore. Continuity of service of the Health Com- 
missioner, irrespective of party affiliation, is absolutely essential. 

His Honor showed rare wisdom when he, against much political 
pressure, retained the late C. Hampson Jones as Health Commissioner. 
Few citizens of Baltimore realize what a large share Dr. Jones had 
in developing the fine Health Department in our city. 

In the selection of a successor to Dr. Jones, His Honor sought the 
advice of medical men who had no axes to grind—men who were as 
anxious as he to get the best available man. 

What a happy selection! Dr. Huntington Williams is carrying on 
the traditions of the Health Department in a most satisfactory man- 


ner, and Mr. Jackson is right back of him in his continual efforts to 
make Baltimore a still more attractive place in which to live. 

Mr. Mayor, we welcome you as a warm friend of medicine and as a 
friend of our honored guest, Dr. Kelly. 


THE HonoraBLE Howarp W. Jackson (Mayor of Baltimore): 
Dr. Cullen, Dr. Kelly, distinguished guests, ladies, and gentlemen: 
I am sure that you will admit that Dr. Cullen and I have made a very 
good speech on municipal health. I am not here tonight for the pur- 
pose of making an address, but I do hope that I will be entirely under- 
stood, and I hope that I am not transgressing on this particular occa- 
sion, when I take this opportunity of expressing to Dr. Kelly my 
gratitude and the gratitude of my family for the successful operation 
that he performed on my mother who is still living in her seventy- 
eighth year, that operation having been performed in the year 1908. 

I sincerely congratulate you, Dr. Kelly, on your seventy-fifth 
anniversary. I bring to you officially the good wishes of the people 
of Baltimore, my congratulations, best wishes, and may God con- 
tinue to bless you. 
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Dr. CULLEN: You, President Ames, as the president of the Johns 
Hopkins University, are, by the rights and privileges thereto apper- 
taining, not only the father of the university but also of the medical 
school. It affords me unbounded pleasure to call upon you to say 
words of greeting to your offspring and especially to your illustrious 
son in whose honor we are assembled. 


Dr. JosepH S. Ames (President of Johns Hopkins University): 
Dr. Cullen, Dr. Kelly, ladies, and gentlemen, all of you friends of Dr. 
Kelly: When the Mayor of Baltimore speaks about the pleasure and 
pride that Baltimore has in its great citizen, Dr. Kelly, of course the 
Johns Hopkins University has also a reflected glory, because had it 
not been for us Dr. Kelly would not have been here. This is true, 
of course, of other citizens, but there are few in Baltimore of whom 
one can truthfully say that every one is proud and delighted to know 
that he has reached this ripe age. All of us wish for him all the happi- 
ness that life can bring. 

I remember well myself when Dr. Kelly came to Baltimore and 
although I had no knowledge of the functioning of the University 
nor of the Hospital, every one was conscious of the fact that a new 
man had come, a man who brought to this institution undoubted 
technical ability, great interest in the new things, and a great desire 
for knowledge; a man who is a born teacher, as is shown by the fact 
that he gathered around him year after year his group of distinguished 
interns and residents whose names are almost as well known now in 
this country as his own, and whose achievements are second only to 
their master’s. Dr. Kelly’s life has been one of service to the 
University, to the community, and to the world. I may be pardoned 
if I say that I think the qualities which have endeared him most to us 
are not necessarily those that are associated with his profession,— 
his personal qualities of unselfishness and his willingness to leave other 
people alone; a man who has himself the profoundest convictions in 
regard to religion, in regard to morals, in regard to manners, and yet 
who has not tried to make us share those with him. He has been 
perfectly willing to allow us to have our own frailties and habits and 
has not interfered with us. Those qualities are rare and those qualities 
in Dr. Kelly have certainly endeared him to us. 

Dr. Kelly is a man who will never grow old. A man with his 
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enthusiasm, a man with the eagerness to try new things, can never 
be old but, Dr. Kelly, I hope that you will live as many years as you 
wish and bring that much more happiness to us. 


Dr. CULLEN: The next speaker needs no introduction to you. He 
is the director of the department of art as applied to medicine in the 
Johns Hopkins Medical School—the only department of its kind in 
the world—and he has also the rare distinction of being one of the few 
honorary members of the Medical and Chirurgical Faculty of 
Maryland. 

I can see Max just as he appeared when he arrived in Baltimore in 
1894, and I have been closely associated with him ever since. Whata 
profound influence he has had on medical illustrating and how much 
we of the medical school owe to his indefatigable labors. 

It gives me the greatest pleasure to present Max Broedel, your 
friend and mine, and the leading medical artist of the world. 


Mr. Max BroepDet (Director of Art as Applied to Medicine, Johns 
Hopkins Medical School): Dr. Cullen, Dr. Kelly, ladies, and genilemen: 


The purpose of this gathering is to honor our dear friend, Dr. Howard 
Atwood Kelly. Many of us have known him more or less intimately 
for a great number of years and have felt the impact of his personality. 

There are many angles from which so versatile a man as the Chief 
may be discussed, analyzed and admired. My angle is that of the 
medical illustrator, and I want to tell you what in my judgment he 
has done for medical illustrating in this country, directly and indirectly. 

While studying art in Leipzig I drew a few anatomical and histo- 
logical pictures for pupils of Professor Ludwig. There I met Dr. Mall, 
who asked me to come to Chicago and illustrate for him. This was 
in 1891. When I accepted in 1893, Dr. Mall had moved to Baltimore 
to organize the new anatomical department at the Hopkins. He was 
too busy to use the services of an illustrator and glad when Dr. Kelly 
offered to take me off his hands. 

This was over thirty-nine years ago. Dr. Kelly was thirty-six 
and had just begun to write his ‘““Operative Gynecology.” I was ina 
difficult position. The little I had learned in Leipzig was entirely 
inadequate. Gynecology seemed a colossal subject, full of mysteries. 
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It almost terrified me. All I was able to do was to observe accurately, 
work hard, and draw with fair technical skill, a meager equipment for 
my new task. 

All medical illustrating is either imitative or creative. To imitate 
is relatively simple, but to create much more difficult. Any artist 
can imitate, but so can the camera with the difference that it often 
does it better, and always quicker and cheaper. 

In the early years, Dr. Kelly’s friend, Mr. Anthony Murray, made 
many excellent photographs, fine records of the dramatic aspect of 
surgery and of external lesions. But photography has its limitations 
and it was not hard to see where and why it fell short. I knew that 
it would be useless for me to compete with the camera in the realistic 
or imitative field. It was necessary to originate a different type of 
picture, one that would show far more than any photograph could 
ever do. To make such a picture is much more difficult. The artist 
must first fully comprehend the subject-matter from every stand- 
point: anatomical, topographical, histological, pathological, medical, 
and surgical. From this accumulated knowledge grows a mental 
picture, from which again crystallizes the plan of the future drawing. 
A clear and vivid mental picture always must precede the actual 
picture on paper. The planning of the picture, therefore, is the all 
important thing, not the execution. 

There is where we learned from Dr. Kelly. He had a way of making 
little modest outline sketches when he explained his operative pro- 
cedure to his illustrators. There were three of us now. Hermann 
Becker came in 1895, August Horn in 1898. Dr. Kelly had endless 
patience with us. He invented diagrams to show variations of form 
and relationship, motion, pressure, tension, rupture, the development 
of a pathological process, the sequence of operative steps, the placing 
of ligatures, sutures, etc.; in short, every clinical phenomenon, every 
operative procedure flowed in simple, eloquent lines from the end of 
his pencil. Few medical men can do that. What if the form was 
not quite correct; it did not matter, the spirit was there. We under- 
stood his diagrams; they were eloquent. In this way Dr. Kelly taught 
his artists the secret of the correct conception of an illustration, which 
is the very basis of all creative drawing. It usually was comparatively 
simple to build on, to give to the primitive contour correctness of 
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form, to elaborate the plastic rendition and add surface texture. 
This is one great debt we owe to Dr. Kelly, and now for another: 

While making a drawing the conscientious artist has a way of dis- 
covering gaps in contemporary knowledge, so when knowledge was 
lacking and the literature silent on the subject, Dr. Kelly always 
permitted the artists to make original investigation to clear up the 
obscure point. That meant temporary cessation of illustrative out- 
put until the question could be answered. He never failed to give 
his consent to such digression. Few authors of medical books will do 
that. Without his sympathetic attitude we could not have learned 
our trade as we did. 

In the year 1911 my work for Dr. Kelly was done. Through the 
untiring effort of my friend, Dr. T. S. Cullen, the department of art 
as applied to medicine was organized and endowed and I began to 
teach others what I had learned during the fruitful and stimulating 
years with Dr. Kelly. There is no better way, I think, of learning 
than trying to teach an alert and critical group of students, and when 
I enlarged my field from gynecology and abdominal surgery to the 
entire field of medicine, with all its special branches, I was compelled 
to study intimately every portion of the body. I tried to bring to 
this new task the same thoroughness of method which I had acquired 
through my long association with Dr. Kelly and am glad to say that I 
have been able to hand down these ideals to a large number of capable 
pupils. 

I wish to conclude with the statement that the success of the art 
department has in large measure been due to the influence of Dr. Kelly, 
to his great gift as a potential artist, and to his generous and unselfish 
attitude toward the men who illustrated his books. 


Dr. CULLEN: There is one point I would like to draw your attention 
to and that is the fact that Dr. Kelly knew whom he was allowing to 
go ahead with this investigative work. If Mr. Broedel had not had 
the investigative spirit, Dr. Kelly would not have selected him for 
such work. 


Dr. KELLY: We must not forget Mr. Broedel’s wife, Ruth Broedel, 
and her connection with this very successful work. 
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Dr. CULLEN: Up in the backwoods of Canada during July and 
August one can find a group of kindred spirits—Howard A. Kelly, 
Max Broedel, Abraham Flexner, Chancellor Kirkland of Vanderbilt 
University, and myself. Dr. Kelly is the only one who looks really 
respectable; the rest of us would be called suspicious looking if en- 
countered by the police of any city. 

Let me briefly relate a recent experience. Late in August, 1932, our 
next speaker came up on our veranda and said, “Tom, I wonder 
whether you would loan me your red hat?” The said hat is an old 
felt one with a string around it. It is twenty years old and when it 
becomes rather faded I turn it inside out and in a few years turn it 
back again. Flexner said, ““My wife has invited two ladies of the 
New York theatrical profession to visit us, and I want to wear the 
red hat when meeting them at the station (which, by the way, is 
eighteen miles distant). Mrs. Flexner looked at the hat and then at 
her husband and said “Abe, don’t you think the red hat should be 
sterilized?”’ I looked at Flexner’s bald head and replied, ‘“‘Anne, you 
know just as well as I do that nothing will grow on that soil.” Our 
friend appeared at the station wearing the red hat. 

It gives me great pleasure to introduce Dr. Abraham Flexner whose 
labors have added so much to the up-building of medical teaching both 
here and abroad. His yeoman service as secretary of the General 
Education Board is known throughout the length and breadth of the 
United States and Canada. The late Wallace Buttrick and Abraham 
Flexner made a team that for its wisdom and guidance could not be 
excelled. I present to you the director of the Institute for Advanced 
Study who will take as his theme “Dr. Kelly as a Sport.” 


Dr. ABRAHAM FLEXNER (Director of Institute for Advanced Study, 
New York): Ladies and Gentlemen: Tom Cullen is a great gynecol- 
ogist, so I am told, and one of the outstanding authorities on diver- 
ticula, but he isa poor lexicographer. He invited me over the telephone 
to make a five minute address at a small dinner on the subject of 
“Dr. Kelly as a Sport.’”’ Out of enthusiasm for Dr. Kelly, whose 
summer neighbor I am, I at once consented. After a moment’s 
reflection, however, when I had hung up the telephone, the fact—about 
which Dr. Pearl would probably write a book—was revealed to me 
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that when you undertake to talk of Dr. Kelly as a sport you are 
confronted by an ambiguity. There is such a thing as a biologic 
sport. There is also such a thing as an athletic sport and I was not 
informed as to which of these two topics I was expected to discuss. 
Now very fortunately it turns out that Dr. Kelly is both kinds of a 
sport. He is a biologic sport. Consider for one moment: he is a 
great scientist; he is an investigator; he loves snakes; he cannot pass a 
mushroom without taking it up and having it drawn; he observes the 
stars; he knows all about trees; he is as intimately informed about 
religion and the Bible as anybody who has devoted his exclusive 
attention to those subjects. For any one person to combine in 
himself all these varied intellectual gifts, and to possess in addition a 
charming personality, loyalty to his friends, generosity, kindness, 
thoughtfulness, surely constitutes an almost human anomaly to which 
the word “sport” could, I think, be fairly applied—if Dr. Pearl will 
so permit. 

Now Dr. Kelly is also an athletic sport. Five years ago, or less, I 
saw him dive from the top of a platform thirty feet above the level 
of the lake and come up smiling. I do not think that he kept on 
smiling, if I remember, but he smiled for a while anyway. I have 
gone with him, as also have Cullen and Broedel, on canoe trips to 
where he would shoot the rapids while we younger and more timid 
souls walked carefully around them. So far as I know he has never 
avoided danger or hardship in this respect, unless it be in the last 
year or two. So he is an athletic sport, but he is a great deal more in 
that summer paradise of ours than an athletic sport. He is a good 
angel around the lake. 

I hesitate to say much about that lake. It is a lovely spot which 
Dr. Kelly discovered and to which a few appreciative souls have 
wandered in recent years. Its great charm is its simplicity, its beauty, 
and its solitude. You will see, therefore, that I am not undertaking 
to sell any camp sites because if there are any of you who, particu- 
larly in the presence of depression, have to buy a little camp site, the 
main thing that you could buy at Lake Ahmic is solitude, and if you 
buy it you destroy it. We love to think of you three or four hundred 
miles away from us, sizzling in the heat of the Eastern Shore, taking 
an occasional dip and feeling comfortable for as much as five minutes 
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afterward, while we spend two and a half months in our earthly 
paradise. 

I do not think that Tom has told you the full truth about the 
clothes aspect of Lake Ahmic. It is perfectly true that he with his 
red hat and his red nose (which it takes him about twenty-four hours 
to acquire, and which is innocently acquired) is quite as disreputable 
as he has just indicated. So is Broedel. I think I have been some- 
what maligned. I did make a theatrical display for the purpose of 
startling civilized people a few years ago and it was a complete suc- 
cess, but that is not by any means the whole story from the standpoint 
of clothes. 

I met Olga Kelly out in the hall and said to her that I thought she 
had made a great mistake to put on the gown she is wearing, that I 
thought she should have come in her knickerbockers. She is wearing 
the same pair that she had when we moved up there twenty years 
ago, and she is one of the few people who can afford to go on wearing 
them. Dr. Kelly descends to knickerbockers when he gets to the Lake. 

However, the real beauty and charm of the Lake are in the lovely 
human relationships that exist among the people of the village and the 
cottagers who live around the Lake, and I think it is no exaggeration 
to say that for the creation of that truly beautiful spirit of comrade- 
ship and sociability, without any demands of any kind, Dr. Kelly is 
largely responsible. He was telling me this morning, with char- 
acteristic modesty, something of his recent correspondence with those 
whom we leave behind in the autumn and look forward to meeting 
again in the spring. You know a good deal of Dr. Kelly here in 
Baltimore, about his efforts in behalf of scientific and civic progress 
and reform. You probably know a good deal of him as a human 
being, but you do not see him at his very best except in the setting of 
that Lake which he has discovered and of which he is the soul. 


Dr. CULLEN: I can see Abraham Flexner at the same station, 
running up and down the platform with a railway truck, and I have 
taken him for the station agent several times. 


Dr. CULLEN: In looking around for a Demosthenes in the gyne- 
cological profession of America we fortunately found two and we 
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invited both—Dr. Walter W. Chipman of Montreal and Dr. Jeff 
Miller of New Orleans. Unfortunately, Dr. Miller cannot be with us, 
but we are delighted that Dr. Chipman is here. 

Dr. Miller writes: 


“T am still regretting the fact that I shall not be in Baltimore on the twentieth 
to attend the birthday dinner for Doctor Kelly. Nothing has happened in recent 
years that would give me more pleasure than to be present and show homage to 
the man who, for the last thirty-five years, has been an inspiration to every man 
who has been interested in gynecology. 

“Doctor Kelly has stood first in so many departments in medicine that it would 
be difficult to select the one outstanding feature of his life’s work. We know what 
he has done for gynecology, and I wonder if the urologists appreciate just what 
he has done for their specialty. As I view it, a large amount of modern urology 
bears upon work that he did many years ago. His work in kidney-surgery alone 
would stamp him as one of the greatest authorities in modern urology. We long 
since accorded him this honor in gynecology. His work in physics and radium 
makes him unquestionably the one to receive credit for introducing radium to the 
medical profession; his work as a teacher was inspiring, and his contributions to 
gynecological literature have been unsurpassed. 

“We know, of course, how much he had to do with introducing medical art to 
the profession; his selection of artists caused the standard to be such in medical 
illustration as to place America in the front rank of medicalart. In fact, Doctor 
Kelly has done so much that we honor ourselves in paying all homage to this great 
and beloved man. Give him my very best wishes, and please tell him how sorry 
I am that I shall not be there to see him among his old students and his many 
friends. 

‘Always sincerely yours, 
“C. Jeff Miller’’ 


Our guest is one of Canada’s most prominent surgeons and is 
emeritus professor of obstetrics and gynecology in McGill University, 
Montreal. He will give us the high lights; he will tell us what Dr. 
Kelly has meant to the surgery of the United States, to the surgery 
of the world. It is with great pleasure that I present to you my 
friend, Dr. Walter W. Chipman of Montreal. 


Dr. WALTER W. CurpMAN (Emeritus Professor of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology, McGill University, Montreal): Mr. Chairman, Dr. Kelly, 
and ladies and gentlemen: I am very sorry that Jeff Miller is not here 
because he is really the true Demosthenes, but I wish to thank you for 
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this great honor—an honor for my country, for my two universities, 
Edinburgh and McGill, and for myself. 

It is a great pleasure to pay this tribute to our distinguished friend 
and honored guest, Howard Atwood Kelly. I thank you, Sir, Dr. 
Cullen, and your committee for this special honour, this very special 
privilege. 

Kelly of Baltimore he is, for all of us; so he is known, and so he shall 
be known in our Medical World. To our own generation his name is 
indeed a household word. And today he is seventy-five—three-score 
and ten, and five; and whereas by reason of strength he has trans- 
cended the limit set by the Psalmist, how abundantly, in a great 
usefulness, has he acknowledged the gift. For it may be said in all 
truth, though “much was required of him, he has given much.” 

As you may remember, the old astrologers regarded the month 
of February as the month of healing; that to one born in this month 
was frequently vouchsafed a therapeutic gift—and this healing directed 
not only to the body but to the spirit. And in this instance assuredly 
they were not mistaken, for in this month a great Healer was born, 
in Camden, New Jersey, not so many years ago. It is to celebrate 
this great man and his healing gift that we are gathered here this 
evening. 

Born in February, Dr. Kelly was indeed born under a lucky star, 
and in the company of great men. We are mindful that Abraham 
Lincoln was born on the 12th of this month, and George Washington 
on the 22nd; and Kelly comes between the two, with Charles Dickens 
on the 7th and the great musician, Mendelssohn, on the 3rd. Healers 
all were these in their several and respective ways; truly a favoured 
birthplace among the stars. 

My last official visit to Baltimore was on Jan. 9th, 1924, when I 
shared with the late John G. Clark, of Philadelphia, in the opening 
ceremony of the Woman’s Clinic, Johns Hopkins Hospital. Dr. 
Kelly was then retired from the professorial chair some five years, 
and yet he lived and moved among us in all the vigour of his youth, 
the perpetual youth of this evening. On that day too he lived again, 
as it were, in his pupils and his colleagues, and especially in the persons 
of J. Whitridge Williams, J. G. Clark, Thomas Cullen, Guy Hunner, 
and Edward Richardson. We may have agreed with him or not as to 
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whether “‘gynecology should remain a spinster all her days, or should 
on the other hand be rocked in the obstetric cradle, sucking the with- 
ered ancestral finger.’’ In any case however, Kelly’s hand had been 
laid upon us, and to a large extent he had shaped the tenor of our lives 
—the present and the future. 

And I thought that day, even as I remember it tonight, that I 
had journeyed down the self-same road that Osler took (by way of 
Philadelphia), the road from McGill to Baltimore. Even in this early 
time it was a well-travelled road, for so many of our distinguished men 
had studied in this place:—Hewetson, Lafleur, and John McCrae, 
Little, Campbell Howard, Karl Wilson, and Jonathan Meakins, to 
name only afew. And the seals of our two universities were set upon 
them, and yours was superimposed. For us both Hewetson lived 
his short and heroic life; and in the memory of us both John McCrae 
sleeps on the hillside overlooking Wimereux, while for all the world 
his “poppies blow in Flanders’ field.”” And the ashes of the great 
Osler now rest with us. 

It is in this way that our two schools have been always bound 
together, and so their conjoined influence spreads throughout the 
world. And what a mercy it is that no man-made barriers divide us, 
that we are begirt, or beset, with no tariff walls! How thankful we 
are that in these matters of health and disease, of life and of death, 
the American and Canadian dollar are always equal and the English 
pound is equally stable; and so also the milreis, the lira, the mark, or 
the franc. In consequence, the work of Dr. Kelly, his storehouse of 
wisdom and experience is free, and available to all the world from 
Peoria to Timbuctoo, or from Delos up to Limerick and back. You 
will agree that only in this way are we in any true sense our brothers’ 
keepers, and, think you, is it too much to ask that some day our 
political friends may follow this example? 

And now, may we undertake a second academic journey, and this 
time to Scotland, to Edinburgh, the Athens of the North. The 
Edinburgh of Simpson, of Halliday Croom, Berry Hart, and Barbour; 
of Milne Murray, Ballantyne, Haig Ferguson, Clarence Webster, 
and Fordyce. For it was there, as an intern under Simpson (1895-96), 
that I first saw Howard Kelly. It was an international meeting, and 
Kelly sat in our large amphitheatre, about the fourth row. Clarence 
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Webster, I think it was, pointed him out to us, “That’s Kelly, of 
Baltimore.”’ I can see him yet, as he sat there; young, he was only 38, 
and yet already distinguished. Even we of the younger fry knew 
him by reputation. The expressive face was critical and alert; his 
feet on the fender in front, and his note-book before him—busy, eager, 
and intent. Has anyone in the world ever seen him otherwise, save 
when he sleeps, than busy, eager, and intent? There he sat, restless 
somewhat, but taking it all in. 

And later he gave us a demonstration of his tubular cystoscope 
and the catheterization of the ureters, with the patient in the genu- 
pectoral posture and the bladder interior so naturally exposed. It 
was all so swiftly and so neatly done. I steadied one of the patient’s 
hips and was given a look into the bladder, and shone among my 
brethren for some days in this reflected glory. 

Later still there came the two abdominal hysterectomies for uterine 
fibroids: the one performed by Doyen of Paris and the other by our 
guest of this evening. ‘Truly a red-letter day in the history of Edin- 
burgh gynecology. 

May I remind you that in my day as interne (1895-96), neither 
Simpson nor Croom had performed such an abdominal hysterectomy. 
We had, of course, frequently removed a fibroid polypus, either by 
torsion, or with the spade-like nail-curet or ecraseur, but always per 
vaginam. With the intra-mural tumour, no matter of what size, 
the all-sufficient object was to inhibit, if possible, its growth, and to 
control the menstrual hemorrhage. And this we did by means of 
George Apostoli’s faradic current, Sneguireff of Moscow’s ‘“‘Atmokau- 
sis,’’ or by the hypodermic exhibition of large doses of ergot of rye, 
during the menstrual period. In one winter I practiced Apostoli’s 
method in 20 cases, the anode within the uterus, and the cathode upon 
the abdomen, for 15 minutes every week, and with more or less dis- 
satisfaction. In these later days of rapid and safe abdominal surgery, 
how often I have remembered those pallid and patient women, born 
really before their surgical time. 

Doyen’s hysterectomy was a total one, rapid and somewhat rough. 
Through a lengthy abdominal incision, the tumour was delivered; 
the posterior vaginal fornix was entered at once from above, and 
through this opening the vaginal cervix was grasped by a special 
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volsellum, and drawn upward into the peritoneal cavity. The blad- 
der was separated from below upward, and the ligation and division 
of the broad ligaments followed the same course. In the most 
favourable cases this operation involved considerable tractive force, 
while if the fibroid filled the pelvis and was intraligamentous, the 
procedure would be difficult or practically impossible. There was 
little attempt to close the vaginal vault, a lengthy gauze pack led 
down into the vagina, while a large glass drainage tube was placed 
at the bottom of the abdominal incision. 

Kelly’s operation was a sub-total hysterectomy, employing his own 
method of the “‘side-to-side” removal. How often have we used that 
expression since, “Kelly’s side-to-side method!” Cleverly he availed 
himself of the so-called “clear space” in the broad ligaments; the 
execution was rapid, and with a minimum of trauma and blood loss. 
If I remember rightly, a small gauze drain was placed in the lower 
end of the incision—the “salvation wick,” Sir John Bland Sutton 
called it. Many years were to pass before we discarded this peritoneal 
drain; that misnomer of glass, rubber, or gauze, which never could, or 
would, drain anything in these cases. 

Posterity is the stern arbiter of what we do, and it has been the 
judge between these two operations. So far as I know, the one is no 
longer performed, while the other, with certain minor modifications, 
remains the operation of choice today. 

You will naturally want to hear the result of these two hysterecto- 
mies, and I grieve to tell you that both patients died of a septic peri- 
tonitis. In neither case, however, was this the fault of the operating 
surgeon. I, myself, an instrument clerk and dresser, was probably 
the most to blame. For while it is true that von Bergmann had 
introduced steam sterilization into surgery in 1886, ten years before, 
and while we did possess a Schimmelbusch sterilizer, brought by Berry 
Hart from Germany, we still pinned our faith to chemical antiseptics. 
This first steam sterilizer, you may remember, stood on its own legs, 
could be easily moved about, and a large Bunsen ring generated the 
steam under pressure. We used it to some extent, but we were afraid 
of it. The lid of Sneguireff’s ““Atmokausis” boiler had driven through 
the ceiling earlier in the year, and so our attitude toward the Schim- 
melbusch was a mixture of fear and incredulity—we feared and we 
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disbelieved. No, we trusted mainly to carbolic; sea-sponges were 
our swabs; and all the dressings were wet, wrung out of the solution. 
Our sutures were mainly of silk and silkworm gut, sterilized in a 
saucepan (I boiled them myself the night before) though we did use 
sometimes Lister’s carbolized catgut. There was no such thing as a 
sterilized gown (Annandale’s operating coat hung always on a hook 
behind the door, and would almost stand alone). Many of you will 
remember all these or similar things, and it is scarcely any wonder 
that the patients died. It all seems so long ago, and like living in 
another world. Indeed, it was another world. And no man has done 
more to lead us into the promised land of present-day Surgery than 
our guest of this evening, Professor Kelly. 

I am always thankful that Dr. Kelly had a training in obstetrics, 
and that for ten years he held the combined chairs in this school. 
We remember his early obstetrical papers on Pelvic Measurements, 
the Resuscitation of the Asphyxiated New-Born Child, and The Steps of 
the Caesarean Section—the Do’s and the Don’ts. I say, Iam thankful, 
for how else could he have helped me in my obstetrics? And yet, 
help me he did; in fact, he altogether saved my early reputation. I 
thanked him then from the bottom of my heart, and after all these 
years it is an added pleasure to thank him again. 

I was then a clinical tutor in Edinburgh, with H. Freeland Barbour, 
and the patient in question had been sent in from Galashiels to our 
private hospital in Alva Street. She already had lost two children 
at their birth, the dystocia being due to a flattened pelvis. Pregnant 
again at the 30th week, she had come into us for an induction of her 
labour. I was looking after her. Professor Kelly was in Edinburgh, 
and known to us all; he had lodgings in the house adjoining our hos- 
pital, busy as ever, collecting material for one of his books. On a 
given day Arthur Balfour was to speak in the McEwen Hall, and I 
had stolen away to hear this address. As bad luck would have it, 
at this very hour my patient decided, quite on her own responsibility, 
to go into labour, and her doctor was not forthcoming; find him they 
couldn’t. The nurse in charge of the hospital was frantic, and, re- 
membering Dr. Kelly in the adjoining house, charged him to come to 
her assistance; and come he did. And, sometime later, there I found 
them all, including the new-born baby. Dr. Kelly still held the chlo- 
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roform mask and the bottle, the inevitable pen was behind his ear, 
and he seemed very glad to see me. He said at once, “Now, Chip- 
man, I pass this over to you. I am really very rusty about these 
things.” The patient was at first furiously angry at my supposed 
neglect, and altogether refused to be comforted until I finally convinced 
her of the great distinction that she had enjoyed in being treated by 
Kelly of Baltimore. Is it any wonder that I was grateful that day? 
And you will be very glad to hear that both the mother and the 
child did extremely well. 

Dr. Kelly will, I know, forgive these personal recollections. All 
my life they have meant a great deal to me, and they greatly enhance 
my pleasure now. 

And now what shall be said of Howard Atwood Kelly as between 
his friends this evening? The difficulty is, where he has done so 
much, for us to say so little. Through all his graduate days, from 
1882 until the present time, he has always been so busy, so eager, and 
intent. From the first he has been known as a recognized leader, 
both in the science and the art of his own specialty; and in no earthly 
sense has he ever grown old. In so many fields of research, both in 
action and in thought, he has been a great pioneer. And we gladly 
pay tribute to his large contribution, made first as the “Kensington 
Colt,” in Philadelphia; then as professor here: one of the Big Four who 
founded this Medical School; and now as professor emeritus and 
honorary surgeon in our midst. And ever and always he has evinced 
that wonderful and rare combination—the Great Trinity of the head, 
the hands, and the heart. Without him, how greatly the poorer had 
been the gynecology of America—of the world in fact, the School of 
Johns Hopkins, and the City of Baltimore. 

At the time of Kelly’s academic retirement, some fourteen years ago, 
Thomas S. Cullen gave us an admirable biography, wherein he enu- 
merated and analyzed the abundance of Kelly’s work. The hysteror- 
rhaphy, where Kelly, finding the displaced uterus the victim of the 
pessary craze, in the humourous words of Sir Clifford Allbutt, ‘impaled 
on a stem or perched on a twig,”’ led the way in America of placing this 
abused organ in the surgical position which it occupies today. Of his 
hysterectomy and his hysteromyomectomy I have already spoken. 
Then there came his cystoscope, and his masterly invasion of the 
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bladder, the ureter, and the kidney, with all the remedial measures 
which he here instituted and employed. There followed in succession 
the several new ways of dealing surgically with the diseased pelvis, 
the vermiform appendix, and the gall-bladder; the development of an 
immaculate peritoneal toilette, the closure of bladder and ureteral 
fistulae, and the admirable repair-work on the pelvic floor. Who 
that is a surgeon today does not know the Kelly pad, and his rectal 
and vesical specula? 

So, he blazed the new trails, while he widened and re-conditioned 
the old ones. And of all these new trails, certainly not the least 
important one leads the way into our present-day knowledge of the 
urinary tract. As I have said, this was a masterly invasion. In this 
research Kelly not only devised his own tools and methods, but he 
provided also the brilliant intuition. You will agree that the head 
should always be above the hands, and not below them. 

Many of us still remember the clinical bugbear of these chronic 
lesions; the so-called “irritable bladder” or “bladder neurosis’’; 
the frequent urination of a nagging and constricted ureter, or of a 
low and poorly-drained kidney (we were never quite sure which); 
the poor health, the backache, and the one-sided abdominal pain. 
Guy L. Hunner well describes it all as a veritable Pandora’s box. 
But after the escape of these evils, hope, you remember, still remained 
at the bottom of the Box, this hope personified here in the person of 
Dr. Kelly and his able assistants. These men led the way of dis- 
entanglement, gave these lesions a sound pathology, and in conse- 
quence, efficient treatment. Iam a convert to ureteral stricture, for I 
recall tonight three separate patients whom, in desperation, I sent to 
Dr. Hunner, and who daily return thanks for his ureteral ministrations. 

In April of 1913 Dr. Kelly presented his first paper on the Clinical 
Use of Radium. In the twenty intervening years, he has founded 
and established his Radium Clinic. As you all know, he and Dr. 
James Douglas of New York were instrumental in securing a large 
supply of radium from Colorado. They divided this supply between 
the General Memorial Hospital of New York and this clinic here, 
giving to both an abundance and commanding it for therapeutic use. 
This in itself was no small achievement. Dr. Kelly was among the 
first to recognize the great advantage of concentrating a large amount 
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of radium in one institution, realizing that in this way alone various 
forms of treatment could be undertaken and compared, and at the 
same time an adequate opportunity be provided for the training of a 
scientific staff. It was in this way and for these reasons that Dr. 
Kelly created his radium school, so well equipped in men and material, 
and now known throughout the world. His associate, Dr. Burnam, 
in a private letter writes of his chief that, “No work and no time were 
too much for him to give in developing technical methods and in 
bringing to the medical profession the possibilities of radium treat- 
ment.”’ He adds that, ‘“‘while it is very difficult to estimate Dr. Kel- 
ly’s influence, one can be certain that it has been very great, both 
in this country and abroad, for everywhere is he regarded as an out- 
standing radiologist.’”’ So Burnam, himself a distinguished worker 
in this field, speaks of his chief, and, in colloquial phrase, he has said 
“‘a mouthful’’—a mouthful of truth. 

And among ourselves, how is this radium cure to be appraised, and 
who is to sit in judgment? Here, as always, it seems to me that the 
old clinician is and must be, the soundest judge. Knowing the older 
methods and results, he can more truly estimate the value of the new. 
There is no doubt whatever that Dr. Kelly is such a judge. We feel 
safe in his hands, for he brings to this task of appraisal an unusually 
rich surgical experience. 

And again, as between surgery and radium, Dr. Kelly has inter- 
posed, very wisely we believe, the methods of electrosurgery. Radium 
is at its best in the treatment of surface cancers, yet even here a re- 
moval of the treated area seems at times advisable. When and where 
shall this be done, and done with the cold or the hot knife? And in 
visceral cancer, how far should the endotherm knife (the ‘acusector’) 
be employed? These questions are all-important, and they are 
discussed and somewhat determined in Electrosurgery, as published 
last year by Drs. Kelly and Grant E. Ward. 

All his life Dr. Kelly has been a great exponent, for he has written 
and spoken much. His textbooks alone, with their several editions, 
number close to a score, while some 600 articles have appeared from 
his pen. Of these textbooks, written often in association with his 
colleagues, it may well be said that they are among the best treatises 
of our time. They represent a large and important contribution to 
the knowledge of our specialty, and are an ornament to its literature. 
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Max Broedel’s drawings are a distinctive feature, and it is a matter 
for congratulation that this artist has been able to establish a school 
along his own lines of artistic work. 

The Stereo-Clinics, begun in 1908 and now of some 84 sections, 
have proved a great practical success. Beginning with Anthony S. 
Murray’s lantern slides, these Stereo-Clinics, under Dr. Kelly’s able 
direction, have not only proved extremely useful, especially to the 
rural surgeon, but they have in addition pointed the way to the present 
day moving picture. 

The many articles from his pen have enriched for many years our 
current literature, and they are devoted to a multiplicity of subjects. 
Truly, their name is legion, and they run from mushrooms and toad- 
stools and Some American Medical Botanists (he himself is one of 
these) to poisonous snakes and the Whitechapel murders. Dr. Kelly 
is a universalist in that he is interested in everything in life, as was 
Rudyard Kipling, ‘‘from the English Club within the city to the native 
Lazarus at the gate.’ In this he resembles his great professional 
forbears, Sir J. Y. Simpson and Lawson Tait. As between the three, 
the likeness to Simpson is closer and more apparent, for Sir James 
openly avowed his religious faith, and drew men toward him as an 
apostle of the Scriptures, while throughout his life he was ever deeply 
concerned in religious and philanthropic work. In this way, and 
very fortunately, history repeats itself. Lawson Tait, on the other 
hand, was rather the uncompromising politician, a stern reformer, 
with the qualities of John Knox. He was always in the forefront of 
any conflict, and in his busy life he found time, it is said, to do the 
household marketing and to choose his wife’s dresses. There was 
nothing he could not do, or would not undertake. Both these proto- 
types, you remember, waged incessant warfare in writing and in 
speech against the “‘social evil’ of their time. And so, from first to 
last, there is this striking likeness between the three. 

Not a few of Dr. Kelly’s happiest papers are his Medical Biographies 
and the addresses given to his students and his nurses. Here is 
strongly evinced his human side, his love for and interest in his kind, 
and especially his sympathy with the younger generation. For while 
his kindness of heart is always proverbial, it finds its best expression 
perhaps in many of these papers. The inner man is here revealed 
to us. 
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And professional and lay honors have been heaped upon him; they 
are indeed a measure of his gift: alone they fill a full page in any 
medical biography. 

But best of all perhaps, his students and his academic cuildren rise 
up and call him blessed. With your permission, I shall name a few of 
these. Hunter Robb, A. L. Stavely, the late W. W. Russell, the late 
John G. Clark, Thomas S. Cullen, the late Otto G. Ramsay, Ernest 
J. Stokes, G. Brown Miller, G. L. Hunner, the late B. J. Schenck, 
John A. Sampson, Curtis F. Burnam, Henry T. Hutchins, Stephen 
Rushmore, E. H. Richardson, DeWitt Casler, the late E. K. Cullen, 
and Elizabeth Hurdon. What a blank would be created in our spe- 
cialty and in American medicine, if these lives were removed from 
our midst! So Dr. Kelly lives again in these minds trained and ‘“‘made 
better by his presence.” 

In this very short and imperfect way we have summed up the 
present career of Howard Atwood Kelly—full already of great achieve- 
ment. May he long be spared to us—long be spared: busy, eager, 
and intent! On this occasion our thoughts far outrun our speech. 
And our thoughts tonight carry us backward to that day in Danzig, 


when on June 27th, 1889, he married Laetitia Bredow. And the very 
best of our good wishes we extend to Mrs. Kelly, to her and to their 
children. From the very first they have shared in the fame of the 
husband and father. 


Dr. CuLLEN: I want to thank the active members of the Dinner 
Committee, Drs. Guy L. Hunner, Edward H. Richardson, DeWitt 
B. Casler, and Grant Ward, for their indefatigable labors. 

The Committee felt that with so much distress existing at the 
present time it would not be seemly or right to spend too much on any 
dinner. In this Dr. Kelly heartily concurred, consequently the dinner 
has been made just as simple as possible. 

The Committee was in a dilemma. To have invited all of Dr. 
Kelly’s friends would have occasioned such an outpouring that no 
Baltimore hotel could have held them. Accordingly the invitations 
have been limited to the medical profession, to those closely asso- 
ciated with it, and to the few that Dr. Kelly especially expressed a 
desire to have invited. 
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On behalf of the Committee I also wish to express our warm thanks 
to Mr. John Elmer, the president of WCBM, for having placed this 
broadcast at our disposal. 


In the spring of 1891 a brilliant young surgeon of Philadelphia was 
invited to give an address before the Ontario Medical Association in 
Toronto. He did so and on the following day operated at the Toronto 
General Hospital. 

Dr. Hunter Robb assisted Dr. Kelly, Lew Barker gave the anes- 
thetic, and I handled the instruments. Just as the operation was 
started I turned around to thread a needle and on looking back a 
moment later was amazed to see the abdomen open. In the opera- 
tions I had previously seen it often took from ten to fifteen minutes 
to get into the abdominal cavity. 

When Dr. Kelly had cut through the skin, fat and fascia, he pulled 
the muscle gently to the right while his assistant pulled the opposite 
muscle to the left, at once securing the necessary cleavage. The rest 


was easy. 
That operation went like clock-work and the second operation was 


performed with the same exquisite precision. 

It had always been my desire to be a physician, but Dr. Kelly’s 
two brilliant operations completely changed my mind. As soon as 
the operations were over I turned to my preceptor, the late Dr. 
Lesslie M. Sweetnam, and said: “This is the man I want to go with; 
do you know him?; how can I get there?”’ Dr. Sweetnam replied, 
“He is a friend of mine; he is stopping with me; come down and take 
dinner.” At ten that night I had been promised an appointment on 
Dr. Kelly’s staff. 

Three of the four of that operative team are at this table, the opera- 
tor, the anesthetist and the instrument man. Let me read you a 
letter from the first assistant on that occasion: 


“Hewlett, L. I., New York, 
C/o Mr. P. H. Robb, 
Jan. 16, 1933. 
“Dear Old Friend :— 
“Yours of 1/12 just received here where I have been laid low with a horrid 
attack of flu-grippe. Now I am ordered off to Jamaica for the balance of the 
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winter, much against my wishes. Nothing would give me more pleasure than 
to be on hand to do honor to the ‘Father of Gynecology.’ As I am one of his first 
children, I feel that I could hold forth on his wonderful pioneer work in surgery 
and gynecology, in the City of Brotherly Love. I shall be thinking of you on 
February 20, and am sorry enough to miss it. 

““God bless you all. 

“As ever yours, 

“Hunter Robb.” 


Dr. CULLEN: It has been my rare fortune to be associated with 
my Chief ever since that memorable day in 1891. 


Dr. Cullen announced that cablegrams had been received from Dr. 
and Mrs. Curtis F. Burnam, Laetitia Kelly, and Edmund Kelly from 
Berlin; from Dr. Nuttall from Cambridge, England; and Dr. Elizabeth 
Hurdon from England, one of the best gynecological pathologists we 
ever had. 

Dr. Cullen said there are also greetings from the President-elect 
and the Board of Trustees of the American Medical Association, in 
session assembled in Chicago; also from Dr. Matas of New Orleans, 
and one of the nicest letters from Henry Mencken of Baltimore. 


Dr. CULLEN: Dr. Kelly asks me to read Mr. Mencken’s letter to 
you. I will find it and read it later on. 

I have another letter which is rather hard for me to read. I began 
to read it last night and my eyes got a little dim and my voice quavered 
a little bit. I will try to do so now and if I cannot finish it I will turn 
it over to Dr. Flexner to read. (Letter from Dr. Welch read by 
Dr. Cullen.) 

“The Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
Baltimore, Maryland 
February 20, 1933. 
“Dear Howard Kelly— 

“Tt is with the greatest disappointment that I am unable to attend the dinner, 
which is being given you, this evening, on your seventy-fifth birthday. While I 
am getting on very well, it would be quite imprudent for me to leave the hospital 
at present. 

‘You and I are the only survivors of those four who were charged with organ- 
izing the principal professional services then regarded as essential to get the hos- 
pital, which had been so long under construction, into operation; namely, the 
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medical, surgical, gynecological (obstetrics and diseases of children) and patho- 
logical. Osler had already prepared those of us, not already acquainted with you, 
for that gay, boyish appearance which you presented on your arrival on the scene 
in 1889. You will remember some of the mad pranks Osler used to play on your 
new patients. Osler, arriving early in the morning and learning that you had not 
seen the new patients, would say that he would prepare the patients for your visit 
by dropping in and informing the patients that the senile tremor disappeared as 
soon as you began to operate. 

“T think the early days, the beginning of things, stand out more prominently 
as time goes on, and much has intervened, so that I daresay that you recall to- 
night especially those years from 1889-1893 in which the hospital was in operation 
before the medical school was opened. What an ardent young group of assistants 
and disciples, such as Hunter Robb, Ghriskey, Clark, and Cullen, gathered around 
you at the start! With what wonderful zeal, originality, and dexterity you threw 
yourself into your new work! I have always felt, as did Osler, that you did more 
than any of us to extend the fame of the Johns Hopkins University to distant 
parts; and the hospital offered no greater attraction than the opportunity to see 
you and your work, and the new methods which you were so rapidly developing. 
One notable feature is that each one of us was allowed to develop his department 
as he thought best, although there was, of course, general agreement upon certain 
broad principles, such as a resident staff, who were on indefinite tenure of office, 
and remained often until their reputations were established before they left the 
hospital. There was a freshness and exhilaration about the whole atmosphere 
at that time which was most inspiring, which you more than any one else can tell 
about tonight. In fact, my absence may remove a possible restraint or check 
upon your tongue, as I am the only one who could control your utterances. 

“But, after all, my dear Kelly, as I look upon these forty-four years of our un- 
interrupted association, friendship and affection, and love, I think of you still as 
the boy much as when I met you, and I am inclined to turn to your biblical 
phrase ‘.. . . of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.’ The best of all is that tonight 
in no sense marks any halt in your career, merely a pause to allow your col- 
leagues, friends, admirers, and disciples, from far and near, for their soul’s good 
to offer you their tribute of affection and love and esteem and best wishes for 
Many years’ continuance of active service. 

“‘Affectionately yours, 
“William H. Welch.” 


Dr. CULLEN: I am going to.ask you all to rise as a mark of affection 
and esteem for William H. Welch—the “Dean of American Medi- 
cine” —the salt of the earth—our beloved ‘“‘Popsy.” 


Dr. CuLtEN: To those of us who have been associated with Dr. 
Kelly these many years three most valuable qualities have stood out 
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prominently: (1) He has always been prompt; (2) he has always 
placed a great deal of responsibility on his assistants, thereby giving 
them every opportunity to become good surgeons themselves; (3) 
he has been ever ready to help his assistants financially, when this 
has been necessary. 

Let me give you one personal example. In the early ’90’s I said 
to him one day, “Dr. Kelly, I should like to bring out a little book on 
cancer some time.’”’ He instantly replied, “Go ahead, Cullen; I will 
back you up to $10,000.” And this when I did not have a cent to 
my name! In due time the book appeared and in its preparation a 
little over $6000.00 had been expended. He took desperate chances 
but the loan was repaid. 

I am reminded of the saying, ‘““What’s in a name?” A few weeks 
after this book came off the press I went to Europe, taking with me 
nine copies of the cancer book to give to friends abroad. We dis- 
embarked at Queenstown, Ireland, and I told the customs officer 
about the books. He said I could not bring the books in, that they 
should have been sent in earlier. I informed him that the book had 
been copyrighted only the day before and that I had a letter from the 
publishers to this effect. I picked up one of the books, took off the 
paper wrapping and opened the volume to let him see that the preface 
had been written only six weeks before. He turned over the next 
page and saw that the dedication was to Kelly and Welch. “Kelly,” 
he said, “‘That’s me name; leave me the letter and take the books.” 

In 1909 Dr. Kelly and I brought out our book on Myomata of the 
Uterus. The meeting of the American Medical Association that 
followed the publication of the book was held in the Colosseum in 
St. Louis. The publishers of the book featured this new volume by 
Kelly and Cullen. 

All through the city the stores carried large placards with the words, 
“Welcome to the American Medical Association.” Directly across 
from the Colosseum was an undertaker’s establishment with the 
placard “‘Welcome to the American Medical Association.” The 
undertakers were Cullen and Kelly. 

Before calling upon our guest I must for a moment carry you to the 
Hopkins Medical Society. Dr. Kelly and Dr. Burnam are giving 
talks on radium. Dr. Kelly has a very large chart. In describing 
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this he says, “These rays travel 50,000 miles a second; these rays 
travel 500,000 miles a second; these rays travel 20,000,000 miles a 
second.” He paused, then said, “Well, I must hurry along.”’ 

I hope that in his random recollections he will take his time and 


be in no hurry. 
Ladies and Gentlemen—our beloved Chief, Dr. Howard A. Kelly. 


Dr. Howarp Atwoop KELLy (Baltimore, Maryland): Old and 
valued friend and these forty-two years coadjutor, Dr. Thomas 
Cullen, better, dear Tom, President Ames, Your Excellency Bishop 
Helfenstein, Senator Goldsborough, Dr. Chipman, dear Abe Flexner, 
Max Broedel, valued associate, ladies, and guests from far and wide: 

The hour being quite late I must, therefore, content myself with a 
few recollections rather than attempt anything like an address, as I 
well know you must be sleepy and thinking of home. 

First and foremost is the fact that we have good news that Doctor 
Welch, who is laid up, is getting better. He has been through a 
severe ordeal and we have had reason for anxiety. 

What a delightful episode in our medical history we have emphasized 
this evening by the generous friendships which are so universal in 
our profession, how vitally important and how obviously necessary 
to all real advancement. It has ever seemed to me that all our doings 
would be of little worth without them. The courtesies extended to 
me personally have made me feel as though I were at home at my own 
table with a most elect group of beloved intimates, while my own 
presence was merely incidental. Not one of us would deliberately 
barter the love of a single human for all the gold of Golconda. 

A first impulse has been to sorrow for the absence of some of the 
departed ones, while we do feel that in spirit Osler, Mall, Halsted, and 
Hurd are with us tonight—Hurd, who cemented the bonds of union 
in our hospital and university activities, a splendid man of high 
literary attainments. And lately we have been called so unexpectedly 
to lament the loss of John Whitridge Williams; I miss him especially 
tonight. Also let me recall particularly my dear friend, Brice W. 
Goldsborough, the ideal general practitioner, who left us four years 
ago, but who also is as surely with us in spirit as his honored brother, 
our former Governor and now Senator Phillips Lee Goldsborough, is 
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here in person. We also miss Randolph Winslow, unable to leave his 
home, with whom I have been in touch for a longer period than any 
one else in Baltimore, since back in the late seventies when, as a 
student in the University of Pennsylvania, I corresponded with him 
on the subject of double femoral arteries. 

It is the indisputable privilege of age to speak in retrospect, to 
recall vividly the past and to urge its lessons upon the hearers: in 
this I think I have an advantage over any who are here. The true 
purpose of such a retrospect is the cultivation of a spirit of humility 
and thankfulness as we review the labors of our predecessors as they 
are portrayed by one of their contemporaries. For one who has 
passed the limit fixed by David of three score years and ten, it is 
hardly seemly to discourse upon present problems in medicine. His 
natural and wiser task is retrospective, to call up the spirits of the 
past and to honor the shades of our predecessors for their achievements 
and so to learn to cultivate that noble, but too oft neglected, spirit of 
thankfulness. So let me hark back to men and scenes which too 
readily grow dim in the chambers of memory. The pediments of the 
pedestal on which I stand, rest, the one in the work of McDowell 
with Nathan Smith, the patron saints of abdominal surgery in the 
first half of the last century; and the other in that of Marion Sims and 
his unparalleled labors in plastic surgery: both like Minerva born 
almost full armed in those days when there were giants on earth. 
I felt that I knew and almost touched these and others of their con- 
temporaries through the lively recollections of my older friends. 

I almost saw the birth of anesthesia, for it was still in process of 
birth in my junior days. Compare for example the anesthesia of the 
seventies with the anesthesia of today! I witnessed the birth throes 
of antiseptic surgery, a veritable dystocia here as well as in England. 
Let me freely confess it: My classmate, Frank Hughes of Newbern, 
North Carolina, wrote his graduating thesis on The Germ Theory of 
Disease. How well do I recall my comment, “Foolishness, nothing 
in it!” Dear departed friend, how often have I had, since you graduated 
in 1880, to eat my own words. And pathology, born of Rudolf 
Virchow’s fertile brain in the late fifties, grudgingly received into the 
house of medicine as an ugly duckling and a tormentor of medical 
students. So long so poorly taught, and as we thought so cumbered 
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with a fearsome terminology. What use had we for “rhabdomyo- 
sarcoma” and “leiomyosarcoma”—coming from the stammering, 
stuttering lips of our pro-tem professor? Bacteriology in the eighties 
was another vexatious addendum. And then came aseptic surgery 
in the late seventies and early eighties, with its ritual and its shibbo- 
leths; how difficult it clearly was for our older teachers to grasp the 
significance of it all. Everyone was trying to discover the one drug 
which would make it perfect and easy, but somehow it refused to 
function perfectly to the notion of a drug. I began my own private 
work with the carbolic spray and everything that was used immersed 
in a carbolic acid solution. If only the right paraphernalia were 
there, the chief might do what he chose with his hands and his ligatures. 
And yet it has been the sum total of all these factors which has brought 
us all measurably near to perfection. 

Before, however, leaving these early years let me digress a few 
minutes to speak of that which came into my life as an inexpressible 
boon; namely, a great, ever-increasing love of the whole vast field of 
nature in which I have been a dilettante amateur student from child- 
hood up. 

I had a mother, who loved natural history and from whom I got 
my own affection. In Civil War times, fortunately, we lived in 
Chester, Delaware County, Pennsylvania, in order to be near my 
grandfather while Father was at the war-front. I roamed the fields 
and there got my induction into the realms of nature. How well I 
recall those childish experiences of the early sixties: the first snake 
seen—how vividly it comes back; the “bumble bees” building their 
homes in the big gate post of the twenty-four acre field; the woods and 
the streams. 

One night, Mother, deeply interested, awakened me to see an 
eclipse of the moon. I recently asked a friend, Paul Watson, to look 
up the date; after inquiring at the Washington Observatory, he 
reported as follows: “During the year 1862 there were two eclipses 
of the moon visible about midnight on the eleventh and twelfth of 
June.” So astronomy began for me in June, 1862. I can’t think of 
any other date which could be recalled with such precision! 

I cite these things to stir up an interest in my fellows; the great 
place to rest and for recreation is assuredly the lap of old Mother 
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Nature. She has never treated me badly but twice, and for both 
occasions I can blame myself. Once a few years ago, while hunting 
fungi in Tom Cullen’s woods up in Canada, I slipped on a rock and 
broke my left leg (fibula), and a few years ago up in Lake Ahmic, Parry 
Sound District, I broke my neck in a high dive. Dr. Baetjer diag- 
nosed the fracture. It came near keeping me from this delightful 
tea party! 

Let me continue to dwell upon these amateurish interests with 
which a man fills in his spare time, and which I am convinced often 
have as much to do with the formation of character as the more serious 
business of makinga living. It has long been my privilege to cultivate 
so far as in me lay, several of the natural sciences: botany with my- 
cology, astronomy, geology, or reptilia, without being in the least 
disturbed by the criticism of superficiality. On the contrary, I 
contend that an amateur often gains as sincere an appreciation of 
any of these sciences as the man who spends his life studying them. 
Furthermore, such an amateur, favorably placed, can often do much 
to further the interests of the workers in the field. An interest in 
mycology grew until my library was one of the largest in private hands, 
comprising almost all the classics from Persoon and Fries down to the 
late C. G. Lloyd. A special treasure was a large volume of paintings 
by de Schweinitz. The collection contained splendid paintings by 
L. C. C. Krieger, a large number of photographs made by Murrill, 
and exsiccati fungi. I speak in the past, as it was my inexpressible 
privilege to transfer the whole to the University of Michigan, where 
Kauffman and his students could use them. While discussing this 
matter, will you not agree with me that it is always both the duty and 
the privilege of the amateur to place his possessions in the hands of 
those who will make better use of them. Adopted as a general 
principle, would not this involve an immediate, large turnover wher- 
ever science is cultivated? An added pleasure was to have the col- 
lection called by the name of L. C. C. Krieger, a true scientist in the 
field, through whose efficient help it was largely assembled, and who 
made a fine catalog of the books and papers. I continue my own 
studies with a few books remaining in my hands. 

Again, who is there who is not interested in astronomy these days? 
If there is any one here who has not read the books by Hale and 
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Shapley, and Jeans, and Eddington, and noted the wonderful advances 
made in astronomy in the last thirty years—almost greater than in 
all the preceding decades, let me urge you to buckle down to absorbing 
their contents; then, work back through the history of astronomy to 
Newton, Galileo, Kepler, Tycho, and Copernicus, and beyond. 
There is no more fascinating occupation in life than this wooing the 
Queen of Sciences. My astronomy connects me up with our early 
days in the Hopkins, for I have the Alvan Clark telescope made for 
Judge Dobbin, back in the days when Clark made the nine-inch 
instrument with which his son discovered the dark companion to 
Sirius. It is destined in the near future to service in the hands of 
my friend, B. M. Kinser of Eustis, who will cooperate in trying to 
introduce astronomy into Florida, rousing the interests of the institu- 
tions of learning there. 

Astronomy for the nearest approach a mortal can attain to the 
realization of the infinite, both as to distance and the galaxies with 
their infinity of stars and as to the speed of light, and Geology for the 
more measurable ages of the past history of the earth! 

What wonderful clocks we have found in the rocks which give us a 
measure of the ages of the geological horizons we never could have 
unfolded, even in our fondest dreams! These are the first things we 
would impart to our ancestors if they could come back to us for a 
brief period. The first geologic clock found was those pleochroic 
halos in the Devonian shales. How little, for a long time, did we 
suspect them of being so luminous. I well recall the English As- 
tronomer Ball’s visit back in the early nineties, when he lectured in 
McCoy Hall and told us that the physicists could not give our sun 
more than five million years longer on account of the extreme radia- 
tion of its heat. To that we can reply today with Sganarelle, “Mais 
nous avons changé tout cela.’’ Oui, cela était autrefois ainsi! 

Surely there are a few here who can recall those days when both 
astronomy and physics were only in their swaddling clothes. 

The cultivation of this sympathetic love of science has brought 
with it many warm friendships, in putting me in touch with many 
of the leading scientists of our day. 

To revert to medicine, I wanted at first to be a naturalist and went 
into medicine as a close ally. Going through the Medical School of 
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the University of Pennsylvania, I got a bad insomnia and broke down, 
shortly before graduation, mostly from over-work. I went out to 
Colorado in 1889, batching in Colorado Springs, and then out onto 
OZ Ranch in Elbert County as a cowboy, shortly driving a wagon on a 
round-up and later taking a bunch of cattle across the Ute Pass and 
up Chalk Creek Canon to Grizzly Gulch, where they were slaughtered 
for the miners and men putting a tunnel through on to the Pacific 
Coast side. The Pass Road is quite another affair now. There in 
the Gulch I met George Simmons, who had a drug store and practised 
medicine, and who subsequently became the distinguished editor of 
the Journal of the American Medical Association. I had no diploma, 
as I rode about the plains seeing patients, on my black locoed mare, 
with flapping saddle-bags under me carrying the drugs. 

I gave thanks when I returned to Philadelphia in 1881 and graduated 
in 1882. My real education came in the dispensaries and wards of the 
Episcopal Hospital among the Kensington folk who trusted me and 
repaid my poor efforts with a warm friendship which continues today. 
In this atmosphere of trust and affection I felt that I found richer 
rewards than even the greatest of the sciences could bestow. 

After my residency in the Episcopal Hospital, it seemed better to 
locate right there in Kensington, where work was waiting, than to 
settle downtown assisting the older doctors. The patients were 
poor, some of them lived nearby in Louse Harbor! But they let me 
do things which would not have been possible downtown. I recall 
one of the first operations—the removal of a hugh tumor weighing 
about a hundred pounds, and a stone patient who walked home after 
operation and excited comment. Here is a letter just received from 
the daughter of my first ovariotomy, just referred to: 


“Dear Doctor Kelly: 

“T have just read a small article in a Philadelphia paper, referring to the plans 
being made to do you honor on your birthday. Please accept my humble con- 
gratulations with those of the great. 

‘‘No doubt you do not know just who I am, but I am going to ask you to go 
back in your life about fifty years. I presume that in this time you have per- 
formed many operations, but I wish to recall to your mind just one. That one 
you performed on my mother, Mrs. Mary Thompson, when I was a child of five 
or six. I may have been only a child, but I recall our small bedroom being turned 
into a hospital. The outcome of this miracle operation was a water tumor weigh- 
ing about 116 pounds and a wonderful recovery for my mother. 
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“The motive that made me write this letter was to try and make your seventy- 
fifth birthday a little more happy and to wish that you will see many more. 
“Very truly yours, 
“Mrs. Frank Creamer.” 


My old friend and teacher, Doctor William Goodell was rather 
critical, fearing I was getting too bold. Long as the journey was and 
rough as it was to rattle in a buggy over the cobble-stones, Agnew 
came up in consultation. Horatio Wood was deeply interested, 
and William Pepper tested me with an ovarian operation on a girl 
about twelve years old. And later, Osler was always ready when 
called. I recall a case with him of a girl who vomited constantly. 
Osler at once diagnosed it as ‘anorexia nervosa’’ and as we trotted 
along afterwards behind my horse Dick, who was coughing, Osler 
informed me that he had “‘verminous aneurysm.”’ 

What interested Osler most was, I think, my good library of the 
medical classics, which I got mainly in Germany. I had the Editio 
Princeps of Galen (1525) and the first Latin edition of Hippocrates, 
and a great number of others, coming down the centuries. 

A great friend I love to recall now, so many years later, was a lively, 
little Pennsylvania-Dutch doctor who took great pleasure in promoting 
the aspiring young surgeon, who had come to live on Norris Square, 
announcing that “Kelly performs a Cesarean section every morning 
before breakfast.”’ 

The days and the operations in the Kensington Hospital for Women, 
now well-established, were made happy events by the visitors who 
took the trouble to come up to see our work. 

Dr. Gardner of Montreal arrived in time to lend his presence at the 
first successful Cesarean section done after a long interval in Phila- 
delphia. The last one, back in the thirties, had survived all the doc- 
tors present at her operation. Gardner had jaundice and was off for a 
holiday, and when the patient developed a jaundice in her convales- 
cence we insisted that it must be contagious! 

After my apprenticeship in the big Philadelphia mill area and an 
associate-professorship at the University of Pennsylvania, came the 
call to the Hopkins to join the splendid group, ready to venture new 
things in medicine, both in its practice and teachings, with Welch 
and Osler, Halsted and Hurd, in 1889. Doctor Finney, LaFleur, and 
Councilman were soon here, and a big, happy family was nascent in 
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which every fellow looked with pride on the work of his coadjutors 
and where there were no jealousies to clog the wheels of progress of 
the new ideas. Nor must I forget to mention the name of our Great 
Chief, President Gilman, the fons et origo of it all. The mission of 
Welch and Osler in the larger social life of the profession of Baltimore 
was to bring about an amalgamation, as I know my beloved colleagues 
of our ancient and honorable University of Maryland who are with 
us tonight will readily acknowledge. Let us recall that there were 
then eight medical schools here in this town. A good old Latin catch 
phrase comes to mind at this juncture, Tros Tyriusve mihi nullo dis- 
crimine agetur. How profitable in the highest sense has become the 
friendship between the University of Maryland and the Johns Hop- 
kins Medical School. 

And then my own staff. What splendid fellows they all were! I 
can only pause cursorily to mention a few of the names; we all worked 
and played together like boys. We began in the bicycle days of the 
nineties with a lay friend Tony Murray; off we would go on holidays, 
on rides lasting several days. It was our friend Tony who graciously 
took no less than fifteen hundred photographs of our cases. On our 
trips we overran western Maryland, the Shenandoah Valley, and the 
Eastern Shore. 

Hunter Robb, who came over with me from Philadelphia as the 
first resident did yeoman work which developed rapidly under such 
associates as Thomas Cullen, eminent gynecological pathologist, 
Guy Hunner, John Sampson, Benjamin Schenck, Stephen Rushmore, 
William Russell; J. Whitridge Williams did much in pathology to put 
our department on a higher plane. 

Radium came on the scene about twenty years ago and has been 
extending its domain ever since as a beneficent adjuvant. 

Then, lastly, what a find it was to go to Philadelphia and learn 
from William Clark, the Father of electrosurgery, of that newest 
agent destined to occupy so important a place in the surgery of the 
next generation. It is difficult to get the older men interested, but 
we young men must be interested, and here I must mention a colaborer, 
Grant Ward, our leader in Maryland in this field. 

At the conclusion of this happy climacteric event, this ultima thule, 
I cannot express myself better than in words uttered some three 
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thousand years ago, “‘The lines are fallen unto me in pleasant places; 
yea, I have a goodly heritage.” I thank each and every one with all 
my heart, including all the distant good friends who have been 
listening in. 


Doctor Cullen asked Doctor Kelly foralast word. He closed witha 
brief prayer of thanksgiving, and, at his request, the benediction was 
pronounced by Rt. Rev. Edward F. Helfenstein, Bishop of Maryland. 


Of the hundreds of letters and telegrams received by Doctor Kelly 
and the members of the Committee, we here reproduce a few: 


“Dear Doctor Kelly: 

“The Board of Trustees and the general officers of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, assembled in Chicago on February 17th, felicitate you on the celebration 
of your seventy-fifth birthday. They recognize the fine contributions made by 
you to the progress of American Medicine. You have inspired and educated 
thousands of young men who have been under tutelage and more intimately asso- 
ciated with you. Moreover, you have constantly inculcated high ideals and a 
recognition of the true moral values underlying ethical medical practice. 

“Since it is impossible for most of us to be present with you on this occasion, 
Doctor Thomas Cullen has been asked to present this statement on behalf of the 
American Medical Association. 

“Sincerely yours, 

“E. H. Cary 

Olin West 
Morris Fishbein 
A. R. Mitchell 
J. H. J. Upham 
D. Chester Brown 
J. H. Walsh 
Rock Sleyster 
Thomas S. Cullen 
Allen H. Bunce 
Arthur Woodward Booth 
Austin A. Hayden 
F. C, Warnshuis” 


“We, the Officers and Regents of the American College of Surgeons, send greet- 
ings to Doctor Howard Atwood Kelly on the occasion of the birthday dinner 
tendered to him by his friends and associates. 

“We want to congratulate him on being the recipient of this expression of 
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admiration, respect, and appreciation of the long and valuable service which he 
has rendered to the profession of medicine and to humanity. 
“We trust that he may be spared for many years to enjoy the confidence and 
esteem of those with whom he has been so long and so pleasantly associated. 
“By Franklin H. Martin, 
Director-General.” 


“Dear Doctor Kelly: 

“T can think of no one whose seventy-five years of usefulness have been spent 
with less cause for regret and with greater benefit to mankind than yours. On the 
eve of your seventy-fifth birthday it must be a great satisfaction to you to recall 
the history of your achievements. 

“You found gynecology a moreor less circumscribed, empiric branch of medicine, 
practised for the most part by timid operators largely lacking in an investigative 
spirit. With your brillance and enthusiasm you solved many of its problems, 
improved every operation which you undertook, devised new ones by the score, 
clarified diagnosis, introduced original instruments and methods, pioneered in 
the fields of urology, proctology, and radium therapy, and you so simplified gyne- 
cologic technic that most of its operations are now available to the general surgeon. 

“While this last may have done much to break down gynecology as a specialty 
and parcel out its territory to the general practitioner, the obstetrician, and to the 
general surgeon, through the assiduous use of your pen, you have given the 
simon-pure gynecologist an authoritative group of gynecic works unequalled in 
their encyclopedic scope, literary value, clinical application, and accurate illus- 
trations. You made a considerable contribution to medical art in bringing Max 
Broedel to America. You madea gallant but unsuccessful fight to put the diseases 
and surgery of the breast in the category of gynecology where they rightfully 
belong. You were the first to emphasize the importance of palpating the gall- 
bladder routinely in abdominal operations. You devised the simplest and most 
efficient means of cystoscopic study and treatment of urological cases in women. 
You proved to the most skeptical observer that it is possible for some, at least, 
to perform surgery both rapidly and skilfully. Your profound knowledge of 
medical history and the evolution of the different treatments of diseases, your 
thorough grounding in the classic and modern languages, and the breadth of your 
general reading, gave your associates an ideal toward which to strive. 

“You stand in a class to yourself, for to say that you are the greatest living 
gynecologist expresses it but mildly, and names but one of your claims to fame. 
You have excelled as a surgeon, a gynecologist, a urologist, a proctologist, a radio- 
therapist, a pathologist, a biologist, medical author and biographer. There is 
little wonder that you are said to have been the youngest man ever to attain a 
full chair in the Hopkins Medical School. (Von Pirquet possibly may have been 
younger than you.) 

“Tt must be a great source of gratification to you to feel that you have in- 
fluenced a rare group of disciples who have caught much of the spirit of your 
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genius, and who have ably reflected your teachings. Most of them still live to 
share your mantle with credit to you and grace to themselves. Notably among 
them are: Cullen, the sagacious, the most lucid and entertaining clinical teacher 
in the Medical School in my student days, a wizard with the scalpel and almost 
uncanny at microscopic diagnosis; Burnam, the apostle of cheeriness, who with 
you for years has been exploring and charting the boundaries of radiotherapy, and 
who with his professional skill and contagious smile has brought untold comfort 
to the bodies and hope to the hearts of myriads of cancer victims; Hunner, the 
matchless, that brave crusader whose startling contributions to urology could 
have been made possible only by a native ability and an unflinching courage in 
defending his tenets against a multitudinous opposition; Robb, who was professor 
of gynecology at Western Reserve, and an early emphasizer of improved aseptic 
technic in gynecology; Sampson, the scholarly, whose accurate clinical observa- 
tions and analytical mind gave us his endometriosis; Clark, the cultured, Penn- 
sylvania’s late distinguished professor of gynecology; Hurdon, the meticulous, 
the clever pathologist and gynecic surgeon; Richardson, that delightful gentleman, 
whose tact and personality are second only to his ability as a gynecologist; Casler, 
whose splendid work would do credit to any staff; and that most accomplished 
younger generation, including the names of Vest, Neill, Wharton, TeLinde, Ward, 
and your own son, Edmund, whose futures are singularly promising, judging from 
their present attainments. I do not include one of the most accomplished of all, 
Novak, because he joined the department after you had retired from the Hopkins. 

“Surely no chief ever inspired a greater love and respect in his subordinates. 
As one of the numberless assistants who as young men have warmed their hands 
at the fire of your genius, and who have felt the thrill of personal contact with 
you, who have received from you an encouraging word here and there, and who 
have enjoyed a liberal education in the form of daily association with you, I wish 
to acknowledge a deep debt of gratitude. With the exception of my own parents, 
no one has ever exerted so much influence upon my life as you. 

“Tt will be a lasting regret with me that I shall not be able to attend your 
testimonial dinner, to offer my humble respects along with those of the great and 
near-great. However, I congratulate you warmly and with all my heart upon the 
attainment of the good age of seventy-five in full command of your faculties, and 
with the whole world wishing that many more years may be added to your re- 
markably useful and pure life. 

“Faithfully, 
“Dabney.” (M. Y. Dabney) 


“Dear Doctor Kelly: 

“Word has just come to me of the dinner to be given on February 20th in honor 
of your seventy-fifth birthday. It is with the deepest regret that I shall not be 
able to get away. As secretary of the State Board of Registration in Medicine. 
I am tied up with legislative matters of urgent public interest, and I must forego 
the pleasure of greeting you in person on this occasion. 
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“T can put in a letter only a few words, but they spring from a great admiration, 
respect and affection, and I look back on those years which I had the pleasure of 
spending as your assistant with gratitude. I did acquire under your tuition some 
proficiency in a specialty in medicine, and I received stimulus toward the in- 
satiable curiosity that seeks ever to know more, but the most precious thing 
that came to me at the Hopkins was a growth in understanding of those deep 
things which lie at the basis of the life of humanity and give it dignity and worth. 
To this growth in understanding on my part you contributed because I learned 
from you who already possessed that insight and understanding. 

“T know this will be a joyful occasion. May you have many more years of 
zestful living. 

“With deep affection, I am, 
“Yours sincerely, 
“Stephen Rushmore.” 


“Dear Doctor Ward: 

“T am glad that I was remembered when the invitations were sent out for the 
dinner in honor of Doctor Howard Kelly on his seventy-fifth birthday, but I am 
sorry to say it will be impossible for me to accept and be at the dinner. The 
distance is too great, and the possible change in temperature too risky. 

“T have said that I am sorry, but the word is not strong enough; I am more than 
sorry, for there is no member of our profession that I would take a greater delight 
in honoring than Doctor Howard Kelly. 

“T honor, admire, yes, love him, for what he has stood for as a citizen, for what 
he has accomplished as a physician and for his profession. 

‘There is a personal reason why I would love to be with you at this celebration: 
It would recall pleasant memories of long ago, when we first met in the heart of 
the Rocky Mountains, fifty-three years ago. 

“With best wishes, I am 
“Very sincerely yours, 
“George H. Simmons.” 


A message to Doctor Howard Atwood Kelly from Doctor Rudolph Matas, 
emeritus professor of surgery at the Tulane University of Louisiana, New Orleans, 
who wishes to share with Doctor Kelly’s friends in the honor of celebrating his 
seventy-fifth anniversary—February 20th, 1933. 


“Doctor Howard Atwood Kelly is one of those personalities that stand out in 
conspicuous relief in the history of American medicine as one of its foremost 
leaders and greatest exponents. 

“He is one of the privileged few who, while still living as protagonists in the 
theatre of their activities, and long before their memory will be claimed as a gift 
to posterity, can see their names inscribed in indelible characters in the Pantheon 
of the Elect. 
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“Tt would seem superfluous to speak of Doctor Kelly’s life and achievements 
before a company of his professional colleagues and friends. The debt of the 
medical profession and of the people of America to whose life-saving service he has 
consecrated his whole professional existence, is unpayable and can only be ac- 
knowledged in terms of gratitude and praise. 

“His originality, initiative, and prodigious energy in developing his chosen 
specialty—gynecology and abdominal surgery, and in advancing these from a 
relatively secondary plane to their present high level of technical perfection and 
efficiency, is recognized all over the world. His consummate skill and the 
artistry of his operative technic have made him facile princeps among his fellow 
workers. His voluminous and illuminating contributions to the literature of his 
specialty and the splendor of their illustrations have made his books unique and 
unrivaled in the world of medical letters. His enterprise, wisdom, and fine taste 
in creating and establishing a school of medical art in Baltimore with that peerless 
master at its head, has no equal in the world. His biographic encyclopedia of 
the history of medicine in America is now an indispensable book of reference in 
every library. His contributions to natural history, especially in relation to the 
ophidia and his latest contributions to radium therapy and radiosurgery all attest 
the versatility of his genius and are only samples of his prodigious enterprise and 
undying activity in advancing tlie progress of medicine in this country. 

‘He has strewn every milepost of his life-journey with the tangible proofs of the 
fertility and productiveness of his dynamic personality. What is more, he has 
created a school of brilliant pupils and followers at Johns Hopkins who reflect the 
merit of the Master and whose magnificent accomplishments constitute the 
sweetest and most enviable reward of a great and devoted teacher. 

“A life of such vast and fruitful activity needs no praise to crown its achieve- 
ments. Doctor Kelly has created his own monument which is built on a founda- 
tion that is as imperishable as the Rock of Ages. 

“T can add no gem to a crown that is laden with jewels, but I rejoice at this 
opportunity to join Doctor Kelly’s friends in congratulating him on the attain- 
ment of his seventy-fifth birthday at a feast that proclaims the love and admira- 
tion in which he is held, and by none more wholeheartedly than by his devoted 
well-wisher and friend, 

“Rudolph Matas.” 


“Doctor Walter L. Burrage, warm friend of Doctor Howard A. Kelly for many 
years, sends affectionate greetings on this his seventy-fifth birthday. 

“A forward-looking gynecologist, pioneer urologist, brilliant operator, adept 
director of assistants and collaborators, writer for the enlightenment of the medical 
profession both in the realm of medicine and in biography, skilled public speaker 
in many movements for uplift, his kindly acts and winning personality have 
endeared him to a host of friends.” 
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“Dear Doctor Cullen: 

“T have received the invitation to the dinner to Doctor Howard Kelly, which 
has been arranged by you and other friends for the 20th instant. Would that I 
could be present to testify personally to the esteem in which he is held in this 
country, to charge my glass with unprohibited liquor to the toast of Many Happy 
Returns of the Day! 

“As I am unable to come, I shall be obliged if you will convey to him at the 
dinner my hearty congratulations and good wishes. 

“Howard Kelly has, with McDowell, Emmet, Marion Sims, a sure niche in the 
temple of American gynecology. By splendid work, in which he has been ably 
assisted by yourself, he has raised Johns Hopkins Hospital into a medical Mecca, 
to which have gone many pilgrims from all parts of the world and from which has 
proceeded an unexampled amount of fine work on gynecological pathology, tech- 
nic, and treatment, illustrated by drawings of unsurpassed beauty. 

“Every gynecologist knows his work and will hope that he may long be spared 
to continue his admirable writings. 

“For myself, a mere youth (retired) of seventy-three, I have laid down the 
scalpel, and take up my pen to send hearty grcetings to Kelly and his sodales. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“Herbert R. Spencer.” 


“Dear Doctor Cullen: 

“T am writing to you, as I expect you are largely responsible for the dinner that 
is being given to Doctor Howard Kelly, to thank my American colleagues for 
inviting me to attend. 

“As it is to be held ten days hence, I am afraid in any case the notice would 
have been too short, but I do not think I could have been present. 

“T need hardly say that nothing would have given me greater pleasure than to 
have expressed personally to Doctor Howard Kelly on this occasion my own 
gratitude for all that he has done to inspire and help those of us who came after 
him to do good work in gynecology. It can never be questioned that he laid the 
foundations of scientific operative gynecology. 

“With kindest regards, 
“Yours very sincerely, 
“W. Blair Bell.” 


“Dear Doctor Ward: 

“T deeply regret that I am unable to attend the dinner to be given for Doctor 
Kelly on his seventy-fifth birthday. 

“As I have had the opportunity to say on former occasions, I think no one has 
done more for his chosen field of surgery than has Doctor Kelly. When I was a 
medical student he, at the age of thirty-two, was considered the leading gyne- 
cologist of America and when his work is considered from all sides it finally may 
be said that he was the leading gynecologist of his time and possibly the most 
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productive that America has ever developed. The work of that quartet of great 
men who composed the original Johns Hopkins faculty marked a new era both 
in the practice and teaching of medicine and surgery. Their pupils have formed 
the very background of the teaching faculties of the entire country. Doctor Kelly 
not only was a pioneer and leader in gynecological surgery, but he practically 
inaugurated modern surgical art. He was the leading advocate of radium and 
later of electrosurgery. However, if he had never written a line and had never 
performed an operation, he would still be classed as one of the great men of our 
day for the men he has made. 

“Please extend to him my heartiest congratulations and best wishes for many 
years of active life and good health. 

“Very sincerely yours, 
“R. C. Coffey.” 


“My dear Doctor Ward: 

“T appreciate enormously being placed on the list of those who have been invited 
to attend the subscription dinner which will be given to Doctor Howard A. Kelly 
on the occasion of his seventy-fifth birthday. Nothing less than a faculty dinner 
given in honor of the president of our university on the night of February 20th, 
would keep me from joining with many others among Doctor Kelly’s friends and 
admirers in doing him honor on that occasion. 

“Tt is so many years now that dear Doctor Kelly has been extending to me and 
to my patients personal courtesies that he has piled up a great debt of gratitude 
which I would like to have had the opportunity of acknowledging in this modest 
fashion. Few men in any walk of life have contributed so much to the comfort 
and protection of society as has Howard Atwood Kelly. The world at large and 
the medical profession in particular should welcome this opportunity to do homage 
to this great man. 

‘Will you be so kind as to express personally to Doctor Kelly my sincere re- 
grets at being cheated out of his birthday party. 

“With friendly and fraternal greetings, I am, 
“Cordially yours, 
“Wm. Gerry Morgan.” 


“Dear Doctor Ward: 

“You have no idea how much I regret my inability to be present at Doctor 
Kelly’s seventy-fifth birthday dinner. You, of course, know of my great affection 
for him, and nothing could give me more pleasure than to be with you folks that 
night. Unfortunately, Doctor Shipley and Doctor Pincofis are coming to Roanoke 
that night to read papers, and as they are coming largely on my invitation, it 
seems I cannot possibly leave. 

“Please extend to Doctor Kelly all possible expressions of esteem and happiness 
from both my wife and me. We recall a few visits of his as high spots in our life 
in Roanoke. 
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“T recall very graphically the first paper that Doctor Kelly read on radium be- 
fore the Southern Surgical. There were many “doubting Thomases” in the 
audience then, and he was not shown the respect that was due him. A few years 
later, he was on the program on the same subject, and when he approached the 
speaker’s stand, the entire membership arose as an expression of their gratitude 
to him for the wonderful work he had done in placing radium in the high position 
it then occupied. I don’t think I ever saw two scenes more impressive. 

“Again expressing my regret at the unfortunate circumstances which prevent 
my being with you on this occasion, I am, 

“Sincerely yours, 
“Hugh H. Trout.” 


“To the Committee, 
“Gentleman: 

“Accept my thanks for the invitation to the birthday dinner of our much be- 
loved friend, Doctor Howard A. Kelly. The magnitude of the distance prohibits 
my attendance, but I shall be with you in spirit and shall hope that the actual 
occasion may be as felicitous as the spirit which prompts it is sincere. 

“Tn these seventy-five years, Doctor Kelly has lived through the most mar- 
velous epoch of all recorded history, in which more progress has been made than 
in all the centuries which have gone before. Man has solved the riddle of infec- 
tious diseases and done much to prevent their spread and elucidate their cure; he 
has learned how to fly through the air and to navigate the depths of the ocean; 
he has perfected a means of sending not only his thoughts, but his voice over oceans 
and continents to the nethermost parts of the earth. The miracle of yesterday 
has become the commonplace fact of today. 

“And Doctor Kelly has played a conspicuous réle in this drama of development. 
In his special field of work he has stood amongst those in the front rank. His 
copious capable books have been read to the ends of the earth. In side lines he 
has manifested a versatility of mind that is most remarkable and acquired a work- 
ing knowledge of astronomy, geology, biology, botany, and other allied sciences. 
He has shown forth an instinctive genius for friendship which has drawn into his 
magic circle legions of people of all classes in all climes, who hold his name in 
love and veneration. He has played the réle of the good Samaritan who has 
ministered to the needs of multitudes without letting his left hand know what his 
right hand was doing. In every phase of life he has manifested the attributes 
of the high type Christian gentleman who preaches the Word of the Master by 
every act of his life. 

“I join with the multitude of his friends in wishing him many happy returns of 
the day. 

“Sincerely, 
“George W. Middleton.” 
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“Dear Doctor Ames: 

“T am writing to you because your name stands at the head of the Kelly dinner 
committee, and the name of the secretary is not given. To my very great regret 
I find that I’ll have to be in New York on February 20th and thus it will be im- 
possible for me to come to the dinner. 

“This will be a deprivation indeed, for I have known and esteemed Doctor 
Kelly for many years. More than once we have been on opposite sides of some 
public matter, but every contact with him, whatever the issue, has only increased 
my admiration for his immense energy, his unbreakable resolution, and his com- 
plete honesty. Baltimore owes him a lot, and I am glad to see that the debt is 
not forgotten. Above all, it is pleasant to note that, at seventy-five, he is still 
in full vigor, and still fertile in his amiable deviltries. I hope to be on hand when 
we celebrate his hundredth birthday. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“H. L. Mencken.” 


“Dear Doctor Kelly: 

“What an inspiration, and what a wonderful ovation was tendered you last 
night at your testimonial dinner. 

“T had the pleasure of hearing the broadcast from first to last, and while not 
familiar with the great array of medical terms used by the illustrious speakers and 
yourself, I am inclined to believe you all knew what you were talking about and 


have been busy this morning hunting the dictionary to find out about some I 
remember. 

“Doctor Kelly, I knew you were a great man from the time you saved my wife’s 
life about forty-five years ago. Do you recall it? The other doctors could do 
nothing for her, but a kind friend said to me, ‘Why don’t you call in Doctor 
Howard Kelly?’ Up to that time I had not even heard of you, but I acted on the 
advice and I called you. Your first visit, about half an hour, was an inspiration 
and gave us confidence theretofore lacking. I wondered at the time at the many 
questions you asked, such as family and past history, etc., but while I could not 
understand, you knew what they meant, and the result proved it, as from the 
moment you took the case Mrs. Bridges began to improve and got entirely well. 

“Doctor, I have never forgotten the incident, and whenever your name is 
mentioned before me or I see you, it carries me back to that time. I’ll never forget 
it. 

“Please accept my best and most hearty wishes for a long life and a healthful 
one, and if I ever need (personally) the services of a gynecologist, I certainly know 
where to find the best. And let me say I feel proud to tell anyone I know Doctor 
Howard A. Kelly. 

“Again, my best to you. 
“Sincerely your friend, 
“John S. Bridges.” 
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THE SENIOR RESIDENT GYNECOLOGISTS OF THE JOHNS HOPKINS 
HOSPITAL 


Hunter Robb............... 1889 J. Craig Neel* 

Albert L. Stavely........... 1892 Veader N. Leonard 

William W. Russell*......... 1894 Walter R. Holmes........ 
Jona G. Cime’............. 15 Henry N. Shaw 

Thomas S. Cullen........... 1896 Herbert M. N. Wynne..... 
Otto G. Ramsey* 1897 Sydney O. Reese 

J. Ernest Stokes............ 1898 Henry H. Hampton........ 
G. Brown Miller............ 1899 Henry N. Shaw 

Guy L. Hunner............. 1901 Lawrence R. Wharton.... .. 
Benj. R. Schenck*.......... 1902 NS acinar 4 tans aden 
John A. Sampson........... 1903 Karl Martzloff 

Curtis F. Burnam .. 1904 ey 3. SOOO. . 2... 55 
Gerry R. Holden............ 1905 Richard W. TeLinde....... 
Stephen Rushmore.......... 1905 George H. Gardner......... 
Henry T. Hutchins......... 1906 a ae 
DeWitt B. Casler........... 1907 Robert L. Faulkner........ 
Edw. H. Richardson........ 1909 Herbert F. Traut.......... 
Ernest K. Cullen*........... 1910 Houston S. Everett........ 
John A. Sperry............. 1911 eae Wereemh............. 
gk TIES oc vc vee sys 
Leon H. Watkins........... 1913 


* Deceased. 


The following appeared in the Baltimore Sun of February 10, 1933: 


DESERVED HONOR 


Only announcement that leaders of the medical profession of the nation are 
to tender a dinner to Dr. Howard A. Kelly, in celebration of his seventy-fifth 
birthday, would convince Baltimoreans who know him so well that the doctor has 
arrived at that ripe age. His physical and mental vigor, and his keen interest in 
the profession of which he is a master, in scientific pursuits and in matters that 
concern the public welfare, are proof that time has dealt gently with Dr. Kelly 
and that it promises him, we hope, years of continued usefulness. 

This is not the place to speak of the unique position he occupies in his profes- 
sion, of his invaluable contributions to the art of surgery which have worked a 
revolution in its technique; his inventions and discoveries which have done so 
much to relieve suffering and check the inroads of disease. The relation of these 
things may be left to those with intimate knowledge of his great career. We think 
of him as a fellow-citizen to whom nothing that touches mankind is alien, and if 
we do not always think alike and see alike with a vigorous and kindly critic of our 
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shortcomings, we know that he is not one of those preachers who point to ‘‘others 
the steep and thorny path to heaven” and reck not their own rede. 

A testimonial to few Baltimoreans would be more warmly acclaimed by the 
people of Baltimore than that proposed for Dr. Kelly, remaining with Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Welch as the survivors of the Great Four who made this city a great medi- 
cal center. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


La Régénération et Les Problémes de la Morphogenése. Par MArcEet ABELOOs. 
Pp. 253. (Unbound.] 50 Frs. (Gauthier-Viliars & Cie, Paris, 1932.) 

The work is essentially a review of our present knowledge of the principles 
underlying the process of regeneration after the removal of parts of the body of ani- 
mals and plants, at various stages in their development. It emphasizes the idea of 
morphogenetic controlling influences as well as histogenetic potentialities, the 
latter becoming more quickly determined and irreversible. Morphogenetic influ- 
ence may perhaps act by way of metabolism, possibly through the nervous system 
and with constant evidence of a physiological polarity. The book is stimulating 


in this field in spite of the extreme specialisation of the language used. 
A.N. 


Correction of Defective Speech. By Epwin BurKET TWITMYER and YALE SAMUEL 
NatTHanson. [A Complete Manual of Psycho-Physiological Technique for 
the Treatment and Correction of the Defects of Speech.] Illust. Pp. 413. 
$3.50. (P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., Phila., 1932.) 

This volume is primarily a manual of exercises, comprising a series of graded 
combinations of sounds and words designed to help those hindered by speech diffi- 
culties. No attempt is made to explain the various theories causing these 
disturbances. 

The book consists of two major parts:— 

One, the psycho-physiological approach, in other words, an analysis of the be- 
havioristic problems involved, and the derivations of the material utilized; part 
two, the adaptability of the pupil and the technique of instruction. 

The subject is presented in a clear and concise manner, and the book should 


appeal to all interested in the psycho-pedagogical problems of speech defects. 
B. ¥. 


The Human Voice. Its Care and Development. By Dr. LEON FELDERMAN. Pp. 
301. (Henry Holt & Co., 1 Park Ave., N. Y., 1932.) 

This book is intended for the student cr teacher of singing as an aid to instruc- 
tions. It includes chapters on the anatomy, physiology and morbid changes 
common to the ear and the upper respiratory tract, the local effect of tobacoo and 
alcohol, and the problems of fear and fatigue in relation to singing or speaking. 

These topics have been discussed in a clear, concise manner and in a fashion 


that can be readily assimilated by the lay mind. 
B. V. 
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The Pathology of Diabetes Mellitus. By SuHretps WarREN, M.D. [With a Fore- 
word by Elliott P. Joslin, M.D.] Pp. 212. (Lea & Febiger, Philadelphia, 
1930.) 

This book deserves the attention of all clinicians and pathologists who are con- 
cerned with diabetes. Having access to a rich material, mostly from Boston, 
partly from Cleveland and Chicago, the author presents original observations from 
the pre-insulin period as well as from the present era, many of them from biopsy 
material. The book is inaccord with the present trend toward preventive medicine. 

The organization of the material is precise and definite and covers every mani- 
festation of the disease, fortunately with an irreducible minimum of statistical 
studies, but many gocd illustrations. The bibliography covers all recent work of 
consequence. It is seldom that so much valuable material has been arranged in so 


few pages. 
H.L.F. 


Classic Descriptions of Disease. By RatpH H. Major, M.D. Illust. Pp. 630. 
$4.50. (Chas. C. Thomas, Spring field, Iil., and Balto., Md., 1932.) 

This volume comprises some 300 original descriptions of disease from the basic 
sources, exclusive of neurology, with bibliographical sketches and 131 illustrations. 
Beginning with excerpts from the Hippocratic Canon, Dr. Major has handled some 
diseases very exhaustively, while others are represented by a single citation only. 
Thus syphilis, tuberculosis, plague, diphtheria, typhus fever, rheumatic fever, 
diabetes, myxoedema, goitre, lead poisoning, heart block, aortic insufficiency, mi- 
tral stenosis, pericarditis, aneurysm, nephritis, pneumonia, pleurisy and appendicitis 
are elucidated in some 4 to 10 extracts each, while tetanus, chicken-pox, glandular 
fever and chlorosis are limited to the original accounts of Aretaeus, Heberden, 
Pfeiffer and Lange, respectively. The outstanding merit of the volume is that it is 
unquestionably the best source-book available for interesting students in the his- 
tory of internal medicine, whether around the Seminary table or via Osler’s device 
of buttonholing his juniors during clinics. The author deserves enormous credit 
for his industry in bringing these extracts together and for the commendable mod- 
esty with which he envisages the results of hislabors. The only criticism one might 
venture is that the individual extracts are, if anything, too lengthy, and not always 
focussed at the center of gravity, so that more material might have been included 
by confining each basic description to the sentences now virtually part and parcel 
of all reliable text-books on the practice of medicine. Under tetany one misses 
Steinheim and Dance, under scurvy Villahardouin, Mohr on the Frohlich Syn- 
drome, Vieusseux [1805] and the New Englanders on cerebrospinal fever; but 
these are trifles by comparison with the actual wealth of really informing and 
instructive material available. A worthwhile history of clinical medicine is yet to 
be written and here one glimpses for the first time just how the subject was built up. 

F.H.G. 
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Individuality of the Blood in Biology and in Clinical and Forensic Medicine. By 
LEONE LatrTEs. [Translated by L. W. H. Hertie.] Pp. 413. (Oxford Univ. 
Press, N. Y., 1932.) 

This is the first English edition of this widely used publication of the Director 
of the Institute of Forensic Medicine at Modena. It is an exhaustive but not en- 
tirely critical study over a very broad field. The bibliography includes 2,375 
titles. The volume could doubtless have been greatly condensed with very little 
loss. It is a more ambitious but less reliable publication than the recent books 
of Snyder, in English, and Schiff, in German. Moreover, Snyder’s book has a very 
well written historical introduction, which this work lacks. The present volume 
will prove more useful to the actual worker, particularly in the technique for identi- 
fication of blood stains. It is a distinct contribution to the general subject and 


should prove a valuable source-book. 
M. S. G. 


Diabetes in Childhood and Adolescence. By PrisctLLa WuITE, M.D., AND ELLIOTT 
P. Jostin, M.D. Illust. with 25 Engravings and a Colored Plate. Pp. 
236. $3.75. (Lea & Febiger, Phila., Pa., 1932.) 

Another study based upon Dr. Joslin’s case material in Boston. The problem 
under consideration is necessarily new, for prior to 1922 the prognosis of diabetes 
in children was uniformly bad. Dr. White records her observations with the lines 
of treatment found to be most helpful in the Boston clinic. There are many 
tables but few illustrations. The treatment of the subject as a whole is systematic 
and thorough. The bibliography covers all related work. The book is probably 
most valuable with reference to the clinical aspects of the disease. 

Two important suggestions need further investigation, namely, the relationship 
of diabetes to arteriosclerosis in children, and the relation between heredity and 
diabetes. In the opinion of the reviewer, the conclusion that diabetes is a simple 
Mendelian recessive is rather far-fetched as concerns some of the assumptions 


made. 
H. L. F. 


Injuries of the Eye. Diagnosis and Treatment. Forensic Procedures and Visual 
Economics. By Harry VANDERBILT WURDEMANN, M.D., Sc.D., F.A.C.S. 
2nded. Illust. 900 pp. $13.50. (C. V. Mosby Co., St. Louis, 1932.) 

The second edition of this excellent work treats in an exhaustive manner of all 
possible types of injuries to which the eye may be subjected. Very good pictures 
are given upon the use of the slit lamp and the x-ray as diagnostic aids for ocular 
injuries. 

The book deserves a place in the ophthalmologist’s collection chiefly because 


of its encyclopedic character. 
B. R. 
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A Study of the Evolution of Cortical Dominance in Primates. [The Sign of Babin- 
ski.} By Jonn F. Futton and ALLEN D. Keier. IIlust. 163 pp. $5.00. 
(Chas. C. Thomas Co., Baltimore, Md., 1932.) 

This short monograph is an interesting study of the plantar reflex following (1) 
ablation of the leg area of the motor cortex, (2) hemisection and (3) transection of 
the spinal cord in certain monkeys, in the gibbon and in the chimpanzee. The 
baboon was the only monkey examined in which the sign of Babinski appeared 
positive after removal of the leg area. In this beast the extirpation of the second 
leg area caused an impairment in voluntary movemert and an enhancement of 
the Babinski of the homolateral side. A similar finding, demonstrated for both 
the gibbon and the chimpanzee, indicates that the uncrossed pyramidal fibers may 
account in part for the remarkable return of “‘voluntary” movement following 
unilateral ablation of the motor cortex in apes. 

The appearance of the Babinski and other pathological reflexes, clinically 
assigned for the demonstration of pyramidal impairment, is interpreted as evidence 
for the presence of a cortical dominance greater in the apes than in the monkeys. 
The implications of these findings, hinted in the last chapter, are so tantalizing 
that one wishes the author had developed them to their justified fullness. 

The discussion of the use of the derivatives of barbituric acid, for surgical pro- 
cedures upon the central nervous system of primates and of other laboratory 


animals, is invaluable. It contains data unavailable anywhere else. 
M. H. 


Discovering Ourselves. A View of the Human Mind and How it Works. By 
EpWARD A. STRECKER AND KENNETH E. AppeL. Pp. 306. $3.00. (The 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1931.) 

Part I covers conceptions of Modern Psychology, and Part II, the Psychology 
of Every-Day Life; the Conflicting Urges of Thought, Feeling and Action. The 
exposition is lucid. There is no adherence to any particular dogma. The use of 
diagrams is extensive, but even the lay reader will understand that life, the mind, 


and human behavior are reducible to diagrams. 
W. S. M. 


Mental Deficiency Due to Birth Injuries. By Epcar A. Dott, Ph.D., WINTHROP 
M. Puetps, M.D. anp RutH Taytor MELcHEeR, M.A. 289 pp. $4.50. 
(The Macmillan Co., New Y ork, 1932.) 

This book should prove of great interest to those who meet with cases of infantile 
cerebral palsy, dealing, as it does, with motor paralysis and mental retardation due 
to birth injuries. In five cases, out of the twelve reported, however, there was a 
neuropathic heredity, although the immediate family was normal. The authors 
admit the diagnosis of birth injury was not established beyond doubt in all cases. 
The various intelligence tests, their advantages and disadvantages, are discussed. 
There is an interesting account of treatment for spasticity, athetosis and reéduca- 
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tion for finer coérdination. Surgery is not employed. The effect of treatment 
upon the motor and mental condition of all twelve patients is described. 
The sections on intelligence tests and physiotherapy are the most valuable. 


The title does not indicate the full scope of the work. 
F. R. F. 


Early Theories of Sexual Generation. By F. J. Core, D.Sc., Oxon, F.R.S. 230 
pp. (Oxford Univ. Press, New York, 1930.) 

This valuable and scholarly book of 230 pages gives a complete history of the 
Preformation Doctrine, the central theme of the early theories of sexual genera- 
tion. For over a century the paralyzing effect of this doctrine retarded progress 
in embryology and illustrates the pernicious influence of Religious Dogma. The 
perusal of its fascinating pages brings constantly to the reader’s mind the impor- 
tance of carefully distinguishing fact from fancy, in scientific work. 


W. J. L. 


The Criminal, The Judge and the Public. A Psychological Analysis. By FRANz 
ALEXANDER and Huco Straus. Pp. 238. $2.50. (The Macmillan Co., 
New York, 1931.) 

An exposition of Alexander’s views on the criminal as a neurotic character, and a 
plea for the psychoanalytic training of judges. 
W. S. M. 


BOOK RECEIVED 


The Mind. A Key to the Interpretation of Psychical Phenomena. By GEORGE 
E. REHBERGER. Pp. 214. The Lord Baltimore Press, Baltimore, Md., 1931. 


Neuropathology, The Anatomical Foundation of Nervous Diseases. By WALTER 
FREEMAN. (W. B. Saunders Co., Philadelphia, 1933.) 

There are few books in English dealing primarily with neuropathology, but 
this causes very little hardship to the neurologist, for original articles furnish a 
satisfactory source of information. Penfield’s three volume work is too detailed 
for students and uneven in its data, inasmuch as the chapters were the work of 
different authors. The one text from England suffers from brevity. There is now 
a demand for courses in neuropathology and therefore for a textbook. The new 
book by Dr. Freeman has much to recommend it, for the author has seen a vast 
amount of material at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital in Washington. Very little fault 
can be found with the text; controversial subjects are carefully avoided and the 
information is of a very conventional type. The best chapter deals with syphilis 
of the nervous system, which the author has studied extensively. Encephalitis 
is also treated in a satisfying manner. The style is somewhat too telegraphic and 
an extra word now and then would go far to make the meaning clear. The illus- 
trations are excellent. 

A good textbook is primarily a critical review of the literature, with a discussion 
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of controversial subjects of the day. A two-page stereotyped consideration of 
subacute combined degeneration seems scarcely adequate at a time when the whole 
subject is alive with such problems as peripheral nerve involvement. The short 
chapter on cerebral neoplasms is likewise dull in the face of the recent entertain- 
ing discussions of Cushing and his pupils. The book might well be amplified to 
at least three times its present size. The definitions at the end will amuse; for 
example, Bielschowsky is called “‘ammoniacal silver impregnation of axis-cylinder 
and neurofibrils.” The book will undoubtedly prove to be of great value to 
students and the experience and capability of the author promise improvements 


in the future. 
GO Ri i. 


BOOKS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW—WELCH MEDICAL LIBRARY 


Foods in Health and Disease. By Lutu G. Graves. 1932. 390pp. Macmillan 
Co., N. Y. $3.50. 

Inborn Factors in Disease. By ARCHIBALD GARROD. 1931. 160 pp. Oxford 
Univ. Press, N. Y. 

Student’s Handbook on Nursing Case Studies. By DEBorRAH MacLurcG JENSEN. 
1932. 2nd edition. 129 pp. Macmillan Co., N.Y. $1.25. 

The Theory of Obstetrics. By M.C. De Garis. 1931. 272 pp. Wm. Wood & 
Co., N. Y. 

A Doctor of the 1870’s and 80’s. By Wm. ALLEN PusEy. 1932. 153 pp. Chas. 
C. Thomas, Springfield, Ill., and Baltimore, Md. 

Collected Papers, 1904-1929. By Epwin BEER. 1931. 827 pp. Paul B. 
Hoeber, Inc., N. Y. 

Medical Electricity for Students. By A. R. I. BRownE. 3rded. 1931. 245 pp. 
Oxford Univ. Press, N. Y. $4.00. 

Laboratory Service and the General Practitioner. By ARNOLD RENSHAW. 1932. 
267 pp. Oxford University Press, N. Y. $2.50. 

A Laboratory Manual in Anatomy and Physiology. By Jesste V. Davis. 1932. 
124 pp. Macmillan Co., N.Y. $1.25. 

Guide to Study of Histology and Microscopic Anatomy. By AVERT E. LAMBERT, 
Ph.D. 1930. 262 pp. P. Blakiston’s Son & Co. $3.00. 

Clinical Education in Nursing. By BLANCHE PFEFFERKORN and Marian Rotrt- 
MAN. 1932. 173 pp. Macmillan Co., N. Y. $2.00. 

Normal Facts in Diagnosis. By M. CoLEMAN Harris and BENJAMIN FINESILVER. 
1930. 247 pp. F. A. Davis Co., Phila., Pa. $2.50. 

Bedside Interpretation of Laboratory Findings. By Micuaet G. Wout. 1931. 
321 pp. C. V. Mosby Co., St. Louis. $6.00. 

Microscopic Slide Precipitation Tests for the Diagnosis and Exclusion of Syphilis. 
By B.S. Kune. 1932. 99 pp. Williams & Wilkins Co., Balto., Md. 
Modern Proctology. By Marion C. Pruitt. 1931. 404 pp. C. V. Mosby Co. 

St. Louis. $8.00. 
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Textbook of Medicine. By Various Authors. Edited by J. J. Conybeare. 1932. 
2nd edition. 1004 pp. William Wood & Co., N. Y. 

Anatomy of the Brain and Spinal Cord. By Wm. W. Looney. 1932. 2nd edi- 
tion. 370 pp. F. A. Davis Co., Phila., Pa. $4.50. 

La technique de la Curiethérapie. By Le Dr. Stwone LaBorpDE. 1933. [Un- 
bound]. 121 pp. Gauthier-Villars et Cie., Paris. 20 frs. 

Zoologie Biologique. ErrenNe Rasaup. Fasc. II. 1933. Gauthier-Villars et 
Cie, Paris. 474 pp. [Unbound]. 50 frs. 

Stoffwechselkrankheiten. By Ericn Lescuxe. [Vol. II of Medizinische Praxis of 
Grote, Fromme and Warnekors}]. 1930. 125 pp. [Unbound]. Theodor 


Steinkopff, Leipzig. Price Rmk. 8.00. 
W. J.T 
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